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THE PRAGMATIST ACCOUNT OF TRUTH AND ITS 
MISUNDERSTANDERS. 


HE account of truth given by me in the Journal of Philosophy 

for March 14 of this year (Vol. IV, p. 141) and printed 

later in my volume entitled Pragmatism, continues to meet with 
such persistent misunderstanding that I am tempted to make 
a final brief reply. My ideas may well deserve refutation, but 
they can get none till they are conceived of in their proper 
shape. The fantastic character of the current misconceptions 
shows how unfamiliar is the concrete point of view which pragma- 
tism assumes. Persons who are familiar with a conception move 
about so easily in it that they understand each other at a hint, 
and can converse without anxiously attending to their P’s and Q’s. 
I have to admit, in view of the results, that we have assumed too 
ready an intelligence, and consequently in many places used a 
language too slipshod. We should never have spoken ellipti- 
cally. The critics have boggled at every word they could boggle 
at, and refused to take the spirit rather than the letter of our dis- 
course. This seems to show a genuine unfamiliarity in the whole 
point of view. It also shows, I think, that the second stage of 
opposition, which has already begun to express itself in the stock 
phrase that ‘ what is new is not true, and what is true not new,’ 
in pragmatism, is insincere. If we said nothing in any degree 
new, why was our meaning so desperately hard to catch? The 
blame cannot be laid wholly upon our obscurity of speech, for in 
other subjects we have attained to making ourselves understood. 
But recriminations are tasteless; and, as far as I personally am 


concerned, I am sure that some of the misconception I complain 
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of is due to my doctrine of truth being surrounded in that vol- 
ume of popular lectures by a lot of other opinions not necessarily 
implicated with it, so that a reader may very naturally have 
grown confused. For this I am to blame, — likewise for omitting 
certain explicit cautions, which the pages that follow will now in 
part supply. 

First misunderstanding: Pragmatism ts only a reéditing of 
positivism. 

This seems the commonest mistake. Scepticism, positivism, 
and agnosticism agree with ordinary dogmatic rationalism in 
presupposing that everybody knows what the word ‘truth’ 
means, without further explanation. But they then either sug- 
gest or declare that real truth, absolute truth, is inaccessible 
to us, and that we must fain put up with relative or phenomenal 
truth as its next best substitute. By scepticism this is treated as 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs, while positivism and agnosticism 
are cheerful about it, call real truth sour grapes, and consider 
phenomenal truth quite sufficient for all our ‘ practical’ purposes. 

In point of fact, nothing could be farther from all this than 
what pragmatism has to say of truth. Its thesis is an altogether 
previous one. It leaves off where these other theories begin, 
having contented itself with the word truth’s definition. “ No 
matter whether any mind extant in the universe possess truth or 
not,” it asks, “‘what does the notion of truth signify zdea/ly ?”’ 
“What kind of things would true judgments be in case they 
existed ?”” The answer which pragmatism offers is intended to 
cover the most complete truth that can be conceived of, ‘abso- 
lute’ truth, if you like, as well as truth of the most relative and 
imperfect description. This question of what truth would be like 
if it did exist, belongs obviously to a purely speculative field of 
inquiry. It is not a theory about any sort of reality, or about 
what kind of knowledge is actually possible ; it abstracts from 
facts altogether. 

As Kant’s question about synthetic judgments had escaped 
previous philosophers, so the pragmatist question is not only so 
subtile as to have escaped attention hitherto, but even so subtile, 
it would seem, that when openly broached now, dogmatists and 
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sceptics alike fail to apprehend it, and deem the pragmatist to be 
treating of something wholly different. He insists, they say (I 
quote an actual critic), “that the greater problems are insoluble 
by human intelligence, that our need of knowing truly is artificial 
and illusory, and that our reason, incapable of reaching the 
foundations of reality, must turn itself exclusively towards action.” 
There could not be a worse misapprehension. 


Second misunderstanding: Pragmatism ts primarily an appeal 
to action. 

The name pragmatism, with its suggestions of action, has been 
an unfortunate choice, I have to admit, and has played into the 
hands of this mistake. But no word could protect the doctrine 
from critics so blind to the nature of the inquiry that, when Dr. 
Schiller speaks of ideas ‘ working’ well, the only thing they think 
of is their immediate workings in the physical environment, their 
enabling us to make money, or gain some similar ‘practical’ 
advantage. Ideas do work thus, of course, immediately or re- 
motely ; but they work indefinitely inside of the mental world 
also. Not crediting us with this rudimentary insight, our critics 
treat our view as offering itself exclusively to engineers, doctors, 
financiers, and men of action generally, who need some sort of a 
rough and ready lWeltanschauung, but have no time or wit to 
study genuine philosophy. It is usually described as a charac- 
teristically American movement, a sort of bobtailed scheme of 
thought, excellently fitted for the man on the street, who natu- 
rally hates theory and wants cash returns immediately. 

It is quite true that, when the refined theoretic question that 
pragmatism begins with is once answered, secondary corollaries 
of a practical sort follow. Investigation shows that, in the func- 
tion called truth, previous realities are not the only independent 
variables. To a certain extent our ideas, being realities, are also 
independent variables, and, just as they follow other reality and 
fit it, so, in a measure, does other reality follow and fit them. 
When they add themselves to being, they partly redetermine the 
existent, so that reality as a whole appears incompletely definable 
unless ideas also are kept account of. This pragmatist doctrine, 
exhibiting our ideas as complemental elements of reality, throws 
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open (since our ideas are instigators of our action) a wide window 
upon human action, as well as a wide license to originality in 
thought. But few things could be sillier than to ignore the prior 
epistemological edifice in which the window is built, or to talk as 
if pragmatism began and ended at the window. This, neverthe- 
less, is what our critics do almost without exception. They 
ignore our primary step and its motive, and make the relation to 
action, which is our secondary achievement, primary. 


Third misunderstanding: Pragmatists cut themselves off from 
the right to believe in ejective realities. 

They do so, according to the critics, by making the truth of 
our beliefs consist in their verifiability, and their verifiability in 
the way in which they do work for us. Professor Stout, in his 
otherwise admirable and helpful review of Schiller in J/nd for 
last October, considers that this ought to lead Schiller (could he 
sincerely realize the effects of his own doctrine) to the absurd 
consequence of being unable to believe genuinely in another 
man’s headache, even were the headache there. He can only 
‘ postulate’ it for the sake of the working value of the postulate 
to himself. The postulate guides certain of his acts and leads to 
advantageous consequences; but the moment he understands 
fully that the postulate is true only in this sense, it ceases (or 
should cease) to be true for him that the other man really fas a 
headache. All that makes the postulate most precious then 
evaporates: his interest in his fellow-man “becomes a veiled 
form of self-interest, and his world grows cold, dull, and heartless.”’ 

Such an objection makes a curious muddle of the pragmatist’s 
universe of discourse. Within that universe the pragmatist finds 
someone with a headache or other feeling, and someone else 
who postulates that feeling. Asking on what condition the 
postulate is ‘true,’ the pragmatist replies that, for the postulator 
at any rate, it is true just in proportion as to believe in it works 
in him the fuller sum of satisfactions. What is it that is satisfac- 
tory here? Surely to de/teve in the postulated object, namely, in 
the really existing feeling of the other man. But how, even 
though the postulator were himself the most hardened pragma- 
tist, could it ever be satisfactory to him wot to believe in that 
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feeling, so long as, in Professor Stout’s words, disbelief ‘‘ made 
the world seem to him cold, dull, and heartless”? Disbelief 
would seem, on pragmatist principles, quite out of the question 
under such conditions. And since the supposed belief, true for 
the subject assumed in the pragmatist’s universe of discourse, 
is also true for the pragmatist who for his epistemologizing pur- 
poses has assumed that entire universe, why is it not true in that 
universe absolutely ? The headache believed in is a reality there, 
and no extant mind disbelieves it! Have our opponents any better 
brand of truth in this real universe of ours that they can show us ?' 

So much for the third misunderstanding, which is but one 
specification of the following still wider one. 


Fourth misunderstanding: No pragmatist can be a realist in his 
epistemology. 

This is supposed to follow from his statement that the truth of 
our beliefs consists in general in their giving satisfaction. Of 
course satisfaction fer se is a subjective condition ; so the conclu- 
sion is drawn that truth falls wholly inside of the subject, who 
then may manufacture it at his pleasure. True beliefs become 
thus wayward affections, severed from all responsibility to other 
parts of experience. 


' I see here a chance to forestall a criticism which someone may make on Lecture 
III of my Pragmatism, where, on pp. 96-100, I said that ‘ God’ and ‘ Matter’ might 
be regarded as synonymous terms, so long as no differing future consequences were 
deducible from the two conceptions. The passage was transcribed from my address 
at the California Philosophical Union, reprinted in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. I, 
p- 673. I had no sooner given the address than I perceived a flaw in that part of it; 
but L have left the passage unaltered ever since, because the flaw did not spoil its illus- 
trative value. The flaw was evident when, as a case analogous to that of a godless 
universe, I thought of what I called an ‘ automatic sweetheart,’ meaning a soulless 
body which should be absolutely indistinguishable from a spiritually animated maiden, 
laughing, talking, blushing, nursing us, and performing all feminine offices as tact- 
fully and sweetly as if a soul were in her. Would any one regard her as a full equiva- 
lent? Certainly not, and why? Because, framed as we are, our egoism craves 
above all things inward sympathy and recognition, love and admiration. The out- 
ward treatment is valued mainly as an expression, as a manifestation. Pragmatically, 
then, the idea of the automatic sweetheart would not worf, and in point of fact no 
one treats it as a serious hypothesis. The godless universe would be exactly similar. 
Even if matter could do every outward thing that God does, the idea of it would not 
work as satisfactorily, because the chief call for a God on modern men’s part is for 
a being who will inwardly recognize them and judge them sympathetically. Matter 
disappoints this craving of our ego, so God remains for most men the truer hypothesis, 
and remains so for definite pragmatic reasons. 
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It is difficult to excuse such a parody of the pragmatist’s 
opinion, ignoring as it does every element but one of his universe 
of discourse. The terms of which that universe consists posi- 
tively forbid any non-realistic interpretation of the function of 
knowledge defined there. The pragmatizing epistemologist posits 
there a reality and a mind with ideas. What, now, he asks, can 
make those ideas true of that reality? Ordinary epistemology 
contents itself with the vague statement that the ideas must 
‘correspond’ or ‘agree’; the pragmatist insists on being more 
concrete, and asks what such ‘agreement’ may mean in detail. 
He finds first that the ideas must point to or lead towards shat 
reality and no other, and then that the pointings and leadings 
must yield satisfaction as their result. So far the pragmatist is 
hardly less abstract than the ordinary slouchy epistemologist ; but 
as he defines himself farther, he grows more concrete. The 
entire quarrel of the intellectualist with him is over his concrete- 
ness, intellectualism contending that the vaguer and more abstract 
account is here the more profound.' The concrete pointing and 
leading are conceived by the pragmatist to be the work of other 
portions of the same universe to which the reality and the mind 
belong, intermediary verifying bits of experience with which the 
mind at one end, and the reality at the other, are joined. The 
‘ satisfaction,’ in turn, is no abstract satisfaction ierhaupt, felt by 
an unspecified being, but is assumed to consist of such satisfac- 
tions (in the plural) as concretely existing men do find in their 
beliefs. As we humans are constituted in point of fact, we find that 
to believe in other men’s minds, in independent physical realities, in 
past events, in eternal logical relations, is satisfactory. We find 
hope satisfactory. We often find it satisfactory to cease to doubt. 
Above all we find consistency satisfactory, consistency between 
the present idea and the entire rest of our mental equipment, in- 
cluding the whole order of our sensations, and that of our intui- 
tions of likeness and difference, and our whole stock of previously 
acquired truths. 

The pragmatist, being himself a man, and imagining in general 
no contrary lines of truer belief than ours about the ‘reality’ 

1Cf. Russell in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 1V, pp. 292-293, and Pratt, idid., 
p. 322. 
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which he has laid at the base of his epistemological discussion, is 
willing to treat our satisfactions as possibly really true guides to 
it, not as guides true solely for us. It would seem here to be the 
duty of his critics to show with some explicitness why, being our 
subjective feelings, these satisfactions can of yield objective truth, 
The ideas which they accompany ‘correspond’ to the assumed 
reality, ‘agree’ with it, and ‘fit’ it in perfectly definite and assign- 
able ways, through the sequent trains of thought and action which 
form their verification, so merely to insist on using these words 
abstractly instead of concretely is no way of driving the pragmatist 
from the field, — his more concrete account virtually includes his 
critic’s. If our critics have any definite idea of a truth more 
objectively grounded than the kind we propose, why do they not 
show it more articulately? As they stand, they remind one of 
Hegel’s man who wanted ‘ fruit,’ but rejected cherries, peas, and 
grapes, because they were not fruit in the abstract. We offer 
them the full quart pot, and they cry for the empty quart-capacity. 

But here I think I hear some critic retort as follows: “ If satis- 
factions are all that is needed to make truth, how about the noto- 
rious fact that errors are so often satisfactory? And how about 
the equally notorious fact that certain true beliefs may cause the 
bitterest dissatisfaction ? Isn’t it clear that not the satisfaction 
which it gives, but the relation of the belief to the reality is all 
that makes it true? Suppose there were no such reality, and that 
the satisfactions yet remained: would they not then effectively 
work falsehood? Can they consequently be treated distinctively 
as the truth-builders ? It is the ixherent relation to reality of a belief 
that gives us that specific ¢ruth-satisfaction, compared with which 
all other satisfactions are the hollowest humbug. The satisfac- 
tion of knowing truly is thus the only one which the pragmatist 
ought to have considered. As a psychological sentiment, the 
anti-pragmatist gladly concedes it to him, but then only as a con- 
comitant of truth, not as a constituent. What constitutes truth is 
not the sentiment, but the purely logical or objective function ot 
rightly cognizing the reality, and the pragmatist’s failure to reduce 
this function to lower values is patent.” 

Such anti-pragmatism as this seems to me a tissue of confusion. 
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To begin with, when the pragmatist says ‘indispensable,’ it con- 
founds this with ‘sufficient.’ The pragmatist calls satisfactions in- 
dispensable for truth-building, but expressly calls them insufficient 
unless reality be also incidentally led to. If the reality he assumed 
were cancelled from his universe of discourse, he would straight- 
way give the name of falsehoods to the beliefs remaining, in spite 
of all their satisfactoriness. For him, as for his critic, there can be 
no truth if there is nothing to be true about. Ideas are so much 
flat psychological surface unless some mirrored matter gives them 
cognitive lustre. This is why the pragmatist is forced to posit his 
‘reality’ ab initio, and why, throughout his whole discussion, he 
remains an epistemological realist. 

The anti-pragmatist is guilty of the further confusion of imag- 
ining that, in undertaking to give him an account of what truth 
formally means, we are assuming at the same time to provide a 
warrant for it, trying to define the occasions when he can be sure 
of materially possessing it. Our making it hinge on a reality so 
‘independent’ that when it comes, truth comes, and when it goes, 
truth goes with it, disappoints this zaive expectation, so he deems 
our description unsatisfactory. I suspect that under this con- 
fusion lies the still deeper one of not discriminating sufficiently 
between the two notions, truth and reality. Realities are not 
true, they are; and beliefs are true of them. But I suspect that 
in the anti-pragmatist mind the two notions sometimes swap their 
attributes. The reality itself, I fear, is treated as if ‘true,’ and 
conversely. Whoso tells us of the one, it is then supposed, must 
also be telling us of the other; and a true idea must in a manner 
be, or at least yze/d without extraneous aid, the reality it cogni- 
tively is possessed of. 

To this absolute-idealistic demand pragmatism simply opposes 
its zon possumus. If there is to be truth, it says, both realities 
and beliefs about them must conspire to make it ; but whether 
there ever is such a thing, or how anyone can be sure that his 
own beliefs possess it, it never pretends to determine. That 
truth-satisfaction par excellence which may tinge a belief unsatisfac- 
tory in other ways, it easily explains as the feeling of consistency 
with the stock of previous truths, or supposed truths, of which 
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one’s whole past experience may have left one in possession.' 
But are not all pragmatists sure that their own belief is right ? 
their enemies will ask at this point; and this leads me to the 


Fourth misunderstanding : What pragmatists say is inconsistent 
with their saying so. 

A correspondent puts this objection as follows: ‘“ When you 
say to your audience, ‘ pragmatism is the truth concerning truth,’ 
the first truth is different from the second. About the first you 
and they are not to be at odds; you are not giving them liberty 
to take or leave it according as it works satisfactorily or not for 
their private uses. Yet the second truth, which ought to describe 
and include the first, affirms this liberty. Thus the zztent of your 
utterance seems to contradict the content of it.” 

General scepticism has always received this same classic refu- 
tation. ‘‘ You have to dogmatize,” the rationalists say to the 
sceptics, ‘‘ whenever you express the sceptical position; so your 
lives keep contradicting your thesis.” One would suppose that 
the impotence of so hoary an argument to abate in the slightest 
degree the amount of general scepticism in the world might have 
led some rationalists themselves to doubt whether these instan- 
taneous logical refutations are such fatal ways, after all, of killing 
off live mental attitudes. General scepticism is the live mental 
attitude of refusing to conclude. It is a permanent torpor of 
the will, renewing itself in detail towards each successive thesis 
that offers, and you can no more kill it off by logic than you 
can kill off obstinacy or practical joking. This is why it is so 
irritating. Your consistent sceptic never puts his scepticism into 
a formal proposition, —he simply chooses it asa habit. He pro- 
vokingly hangs back when he might so easily join us in saying 
yes, but he is not illogical or stupid,—on the contrary, he often 
impresses us by his intellectual superiority. This is the rea/ 
scepticism that rationalists have to meet, and their logic does not 
even touch it. 

No more can logic kill the pragmatist’s behavior: his act of 
utterance, so far from contradicting, accurately exemplifies the 

'I need hardly remind the reader that both sense-percepts and percepts of ideal 


relation (comparisons, etc.) should be classed among the realities. The bulk of our 
mental ‘ stock’ consists of truths concerning them. 
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matter which he utters. What is the matter which he utters? 
In part, it is this, that truth, concretely considered, is an attribute 
of our beliefs, and that these are attitudes that follow satisfac- 
tions. The ideas around which the satisfactions cluster are pri- 
marily only hypotheses that challenge or summon a belief to 
come and take its stand upon them. The pragmatist’s idea of 
truth is just such a challenge. He finds it ultra-satisfactory to 
accept it, and takes his own stand accordingly. But, being gre- 
garious as they are, men seek to spread their beliefs, to awaken 
imitation, to infect others. Why should not you also find the 
same belief satisfactory? thinks the pragmatist, and forthwith 
endeavors to convert you. You and he will then believe simi- 
larly ; you will hold up your subject-end of a truth, which will 
be a truth objective and irreversible if the reality holds up the 
object-end by being itself present simultaneously. What there 
is of self-contradiction in all this I confess I cannot discover. 
The pragmatist’s conduct in his own case seems to me on the 
contrary admirably to illustrate his universal formula ; and of all 
epistemologists, he is perhaps the only one who is irreproachably 
self-consistent. 


Fifth misunderstanding: Pragmatism explains not what truth is, 
but only how it ts arrived at. 

In point of fact it tells us both, tells us what it is incidentally 
to telling us how it is arrived at,— for what zs arrived at except 
just what the truth is? If I tell you how to get to the railroad 
station, don’t I implicitly introduce you to the waz, to the being 
and nature of that edifice? It is quite true that the abstract word 
‘how’ hasn't the same meaning as the abstract word ‘what,’ but 
in this universe of concrete facts you cannot keep hows and whats 
asunder. The reasons why I find it satisfactory to believe that any 
idea is true, my manner of arriving at that belief, may be among 
the very reasons why the idea ¢s true in reality. If not, I summon 
the anti-pragmatist to explain the impossibility articulately. 

His trouble seems to me mainly to arise from his fixed inability 
to understand how a concrete statement can possibly mean as 
much, or be as valuable, as anabstract one. I said above that the 
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main quarrel between us and our critics was that of concreteness 
versus abstractness. This is the place to develop that point farther. 

In the present question, the links of experience sequent upon 
an idea, which mediate between it and a reality, form and, for the 
pragmatist, indeed, are, the concrete relation of truth that may 
obtain between the idea and that reality. They, he says, are all 
that we mean when we speak of the idea ‘ pointing’ to the reality, 
‘fitting’ it, ‘ corresponding ’ with it, or ‘agreeing’ with it,— they 
or other similar mediating trains of verification. Such mediating 
events make the idea ‘true.’ The idea itself, if it exists at all, is 
also a concrete event: so pragmatism insists that truth in the 
singular is only a collective name for truths in the plural, these con- 
sisting always of series of definite events ; and that what intellec- 
tualism calls the truth, the zzherent truth, of any one such series 
is only the abstract name for its truthfulness in act, for the fact 
that the ideas there do lead to the supposed reality in a way that 
we consider satisfactory. 

The pragmatist himself has no objection to abstractions. 
Elliptically, and ‘for short,’ he relies on them as much as any- 
one, finding upon innumerable occasions that their comparative 
emptiness makes of them useful substitutes for the overfulness of 
the facts he meets with. But he never ascribes to them a higher 
grade of reality. The full reality of a truth for him is always 
some process of verification, in which the abstract property of 
connecting ideas with objects truly is workingly embodied. Mean- 
while it is endlessly serviceable to be able to talk of properties 
abstractly and apart from their working, to find them the same in 
innumerable cases, to take them ‘out of time,’ and to treat of 
their relations to other similar abstractions. We thus form whole 
universes of Platonic ideas ante rem, universes in posse, though 
none of them exists effectively except zz rebus. Countless rela- 
tions obtain there which nobody experiences as obtaining, —as, 
in the eternal universe of musical relations, for example, the notes 
of Aennchen von Tharau were a lovely melody long ere mortal 
ears ever heard them. Even so the music of the future sleeps 
now, to be awakened hereafter. Or, if we take the world of 
geometrical relations, the thousandth decimal of z sleeps there, 
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though no one may ever try to compute it. Or, if we take the 
universe of ‘fitting,’ countless coats ‘fit’ backs and countless 
boots ‘fit’ feet on which they are not practically fitted ; countless 
stones ‘fit’ gaps in walls into which no one seeks to fit them actu- 
ally. Inthe same way countless opinions ‘fit’ realities, and count- 
less truths are valid, though no thinker ever thinks them. 

For the anti-pragmatist these prior timeless relations are the 
presupposition of the concrete ones, and possess the profounder 
dignity and value. The actual workings of our ideas in verifica- 
tion-processes are as naught in comparison with the ‘ obtainings’ 
of this discarnate truth within them. 

For the pragmatist, on the contrary, all discarnate truth is 
static, impotent, and relatively spectral, full truth being the truth 
that energizes and does battle. Can any one suppose that the 
sleeping quality of truth would ever have been abstracted or have 
received a name, if truths had remained forever in that storage- 
vault of essential timeless ‘agreements’ and had never been em- 
bodied in any panting struggle of men’s live ideas for verification ? 
Surely no more than the abstract property of ‘ fitting ’ would have 
received a name, if in our world there had been no backs, or feet, 
or gaps in walls, to be actually fitted. -xrzstential truth is inci- 
dental to the actual competition of opinions. ssentia/ truth, the 
truth of the intellectualists, the truth with no one thinking it, is 
like the coat that fits though no one has ever tried it on, like the 
music that no ear has listened to. It is less real, not more real, 
than the verified article; and to attribute a superior degree of 
glory to it seems little more than a piece of perverse abstrac- 
tion-worship. As well might a pencil insist that the outline is 
the essential thing in all pictorial representation, and chide the 
paint-brush and the camera for omitting it, forgetting that ‘heir 
pictures not only contain the whole outline, but a hundred other 
things in addition. Pragmatist truth contains the whole of in- 
tellectualist truth and a hundred other things in addition. _Intel- 
lectualist truth is then only pragmatist truth zz posse. That on 
innumerable occasions men do substitute truth 7” fosse, or verifi- 
ability, for verification, or truth in act, is a fact to which no one 
attributes more importance than the pragmatist : he emphasizes 
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the practical utility of such a habit. But he does not on that 
account consider truth 7” posse, — truth not alive enough even to 
have been questioned or contradicted, —to be the metaphysically 
prior thing, to which truths in act are tributary and subsidiary. 
When intellectualists do this, pragmatism charges them with in- 
verting the real relation. Truth zz posse means only truths in 
act; and he insists that these latter take precedence in the order 
of logic as well as in that of being. 


Sixth misunderstanding: Pragmatism ignores the theoretic 
interest. 

This would seem to be an absolutely wanton slander, were 
not a certain excuse to be found in the linguistic affinities of the 
word ‘pragmatism,’ and in certain offhand habits of speech of 
ours which assumed too great a generosity on our reader’s part. 
When we spoke of the meaning of ideas consisting in their 
‘practical’ consequences, or of the ‘ practical’ differences which 
our beliefs make to us; when we said that the truth of a belief 
consists in its ‘ working’ value, etc. ; our language evidently was 
too careless, for by ‘ practical’ we were almost unanimously held 
to mean opposed to theoretical or genuinely cognitive, and the con- 
sequence was punctually drawn that a truth in our eyes could have 
no relation to any independent reality, or to any other truth, or 
to anything whatever but the acts which we might ground on it or 
the satisfactions they might bring. The mere existence of the 
idea, all by itself, if only its results were satisfactory, would give 
full truth to it, it was charged, in our absurd pragmatist episte- 
mology. The solemn attribution of this rubbish to us was also 
encouraged by two other circumstances. First, ideas ave prac- 
tically useful in the narrow sense, false ideas sometimes, but 
most often ideas which we can verify by the sum total of all their 
leadings, and the reality of whose objects may thus be considered 
established beyond doubt. That these ideas should be true in 
advance of and apart from their utility, that, in other words, their 
objects should be really there, is the very condition of their having 
that kind of utility, — the objects they connect us with are so im- 
portant that the ideas themselves grow important. This manner 
of their practical working was the first thing that made truths good 
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in the eyes of primitive men; and, buried among all the other 
good workings by which true beliefs are characterized, this kind 
of subsequential utility remains. 

The second misleading circumstance was the emphasis laid by 
Schiller and Dewey on the fact that, unless a truth be relevant 
to the mind’s momentary predicament, unless it be germane to 
the ‘ practical’ situation, — meaning by this the quite particular 
perplexity, —it is no good to urge it. It doesn’t meet our inter- 
ests any better than a falsehood would under the same circum- 
stances. But why our interests might not be theoretical here as 
well as narrowly practical, I wish that our critics would explain. 
They simply assume that no pragmatist cav admit a genuinely 
theoretic interest. Having used the phrase ‘cash-value’ of an 
idea, I am implored by one correspondent to alter it, ‘‘ for every- 
one thinks you mean only pecuniary profit and loss.”” Having 
said that the true is ‘ the expedient in our thinking,’ I am rebuked 
in this wise by another learned correspondeni: ‘‘ The word expe- 
dient has no other meaning than that of self-interest. The pur- 
suit of this has ended by landing a number of officers of national 
banks in penitentiaries. A philosophy that leads to such results 
must be unsound.” 

But the word ‘practical’ is so habitually loosely used that 
more indulgence might have been expected. When one says 
that a sick man has now practically recovered, or that an enter- 
prise has practically failed, one usually means just the opposite 
of practically in the literal sense. One means that, although 
untrue in strict practice, what one says is true in theory, true 
virtually, certain to be true. Again, by the practical one often 
means the distinctively concrete, the individual, particular, and 
effective, as opposed to the abstract, general, and inert. To 
speak for myself, whenever 1 have emphasized the practical nature 
of truth, this is mainly what has been in my mind. ‘ Pragmata’ 
are things in their plurality ; and in that early California address, 
when I described pragmatism as holding that “the meaning of 
any proposition can always be brought down to some particular 
consequence in our future practical experience, whether passive 
or active,”’ I expressly added these qualifying words : “the point 
lying rather in the fact that the experience must be particular than 
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in the fact that it must be active,’’ — by ‘active’ meaning here 
‘practical’ in the narrow literal sense.' But particular conse- 
quences can perfectly well be of a theoretic nature. Every 
remote fact which we infer from an idea is a particular theoretic 
consequence which our mind practically works towards. The 
loss of every old opinion of ours which we see that we shall have 
to give up if a new opinion be true, is a particular theoretic as 
well as a particular practical consequence. After man’s interest 
in breathing freely, the greatest of all his interests (because it 
never fluctuates or remits, as most of his physical interests do) is 
his interest in consistency, in feeling that what he now thinks goes 
with what he thinks on other occasions. We tirelessly compare 
truth with truth for this sole purpose. Is the present candidate for 
belief perhaps contradicted by principle number one? Is it com- 
patible with fact number two? and so forth. The particular 
operations here are the purely logical ones of analysis, deduction, 
comparison, etc.; and although general terms may be used ad 
libitum, the satisfactory practical working of the candidate-idea 
consists in the consciousness yielded by each successive theoretic 
consequence in particular. It is there’ -e simply silly to repeat 
that pragmatism takes no account of purely theoretic interests. 
All it insists on is that verity in act means verifications, and that 
these are always particulars. Even in exclusively theoretic mat- 
ters, vagueness and generality serve to verify nothing. 


Seventh misunderstanding: Pragmatism is shut up to solipsism. 
I have already said something about this misconception under 
the third and fourth heads, above, but a little more may be help- 
ful. The objection is apt to clothe itself in words like these: 
“You make truth to consist in every value except the cognitive 
value proper; you always leave your knower at many removes 


! The ambiguity of the word ‘ practical’ comes out well in these words of a recent 
would-be reporter of our views : ‘* Pragmatism is an Anglo-Saxon reaction against the 
intellectualism and rationalism of the Latin mind . . . . Man, each individual man 
is the measure of things. He is able to conceive none but relative truths, that is to 
say, illusions, What these illusions are worth is revealed to him, not by general 
theory, but by individual practice. Pragmatism, which consists in experiencing these 
illusions of the mind and obeying them by acting them out, is a philosophy without 
words, a philosophy of gestures and of acts, which abandons what is general and holds 
only to what is particu/ar.’’ (Bourdeau, in Journal des Dédats, October 29, 1907.) 
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(or, at the uttermost, at one remove) from his real object; the 
best you do is to let his ideas carry him towards it; it remains 
forever outside of him,”’ etc. 

I think that the leaven working here is the rooted intellectu- 
alist persuasion that, to know a reality, an idea must in some in- 
scrutable fashion possess or be it.’ For pragmatism this kind of 
coalescence is inessential. As a rule our cognitions are only 
processes of mind off their balance and in motion towards real 
termini; and the reality of the termini, believed in by the states 
of mind in question, can be guaranteed only by some wider 
knower.* But if there is no reason extant in the universe why 
they should be doubted, the beliefs are true in the only sense in 
which anything can be true anyhow: they are practically and 
concretely true, namely. True in the mystical mongrel sense of 
an /dentitatsphilosophie they need not be ; nor is there any intel- 
ligible reason why they ever need be true otherwise than verifi- 
ably and practically. It is reality’s part to possess its own exist- 
ence; it is thought’s part to get into ‘touch’ with it by 
innumerable paths of verification. 

I fear that the ‘humanistic’ developments of pragmatism may 
cause a certain difficulty here. We get at one truth only through 
the rest of truth ; and the reality, everlastingly postulated as that 
which all our truth must keep in touch with, may never be given 
to us save in the form of truth other than that which we are now 
testing. But since Dr. Schiller has shown that all our truths, even 


' Sensations may, indeed, possess their objects or coalesce with them, as common 
sense supposes that they do; and intuited differences between concepts may coalesce 
with the ‘eternal’ objective differences ; but to simplify our discussion here we can 
afford to abstract from these very special cases of knowing. 

* The transcendental idealist thinks that, in some inexplicable way, the finite states 
of mind are identical with the transfinite all-knower which he finds himself obliged to 
postulate in order to supply a fundamentum for the relation of knowing, as he appre- 
hends it. Pragmatists can leave the question of identity open; but they cannot do 
without the wider knower any more than they can do without the reality, if they want 
to prove a case of knowing. They themselves play the part of the absolute knower 
for the universe of discourse which serves them as material for epistemologizing. 
They warrant the reality there, and the subject’s true knowledge, there, of it. But 
whether what they themselves say about that whole universe is objectively true, #. ¢., 
whether the pragmatic theory of truth is true rea//y, they cannot warrant, — they can 
only believe it. To their hearers they can only prefose it, as | propose it to my readers, 
as something to be verified ambu/ando, or by the way in which its consequences may 
confirm it. 
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the most elemental, are affected with a human coefficient, reality 
per se thus may appear only as a sort of limit ; it may be held to 
shrivel to the mere f/ace for an object, and what is known held 
to be only matter of our psyche that we fill the place with. 

It must be confessed that pragmatism, worked in this human- 
istic way, is compatible with solipsism. It joins friendly hands 
with the agnostic part of Kantism, with contemporary agnosti- 
cism, and with idealism generally. But worked thus, it is a meta- 
physical theory about the matter of reality, and flies far beyond 
pragmatism’s own modest analysis of the nature of the knowing 
function, which analysis may just as harmoniously be combined 
with less humanistic accounts of reality. One of pragmatism’s 
merits is that it is so purely epistemological. It must assume 
realities ; but it prejudges nothing as to their constitution, and the 
most diverse metaphysics can use it as their foundation. It cer- 
tainly has no special affinity with solipsism. 


As I look back over what I have written, much of it gives me 
a queer impression, as if the obvious were set forth so conde- 
scendingly that readers might well laugh at my pomposity. It 
may be, however, that concreteness as radical as ours is not so 
obvious. The whole originality of pragmatism, the whole point 
in it, is its use of the concrete way of seeing. It begins with 
concreteness, and returns and ends with it. Dr. Schiller, with 
his two ‘ practical’ aspects of truth, (1) relevancy to situation, 
and (2) subsequential utility, is only filling the cup of concrete- 
ness to the brim for us. Once seize that cup, and you cannot 
misunderstand pragmatism. It seems as if the power of imag- 
ining the world concretely might have been common enough to 
let our readers apprehend us better, as if they might have read 
between our lines, and, in spite of all our infelicities of expression, 
guessed a little more correctly what our thought was. But alas! 
this was not on fate’s program, so we can only think, with the 
German ditty : 
“Es war’ zu schon gewesen, 
Es hat nicht konnen sein.”’ 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





























THE GROUND OF THE TIME-ILLUSION. 


DEALISTS, from Plato to the present day, have been in almost 
complete agreement as to theillusory nature of time. For 
the most part, however, they have deemed it sufficient to have 
uttered the condemnation and to have turned to the exclusive con- 
sideration of the eternal. But unless we are to adopt an Orien- 
tal meaning of illusion as sheer nothingness, and, in terms of it, 
to suppose time to be completely false, we must regard time as 
in some degree expressive of reality. A most effective service, 
then, that philosophy would seem able to render the cause of the 
eternal would be to find to what degree the temporal is expres- 
sive of the real, and how that degree may be made more adequate. 
The object of the present paper is to take a step in this direc- 
tion by tracing the time-illusion to its subjective source. Curi- 
ously enough, time, for our ordinary thought, is a veritable Topsy : 
it has no accountable origin ; it just ‘growed.’ In other words, 
it is a form of illusion that we accept as ‘given.’ Although with 
respect to most acts and events we search within ourselves 
for the causes, we regard time as having no connection with our 
inner selves. It is a distorting medium, like a prismatic glass, 
through which we look confusedly for the true features of the 
real ; how the glass came to be, we do not know. 

For idealism, this acceptance of time as a given datum, inex- 
plicable, external to ourselves, cannot, of course, be final. Time, 
for such a metaphysic, is a form or mode of conscious life. As, 
however, it is a form which involves error, it cannot, as to its 
source, be referred to perfect consciousness. Its peculiar defect, 
therefore, must be due to imperfect conscious life. It is incum- 
bent, then, upon idealistic philosophy to ask what there is in the 
imperfect operations of human consciousness that may be re- 
garded as cause of the time-illusion. 

The thesis which the present paper will attempt to prove is, 
that the time-illusion is the expression of the imperfect char- 
acter of human interest, the imperfection residing in the fact that 


human interest is of multiple degrees of intensity. That time 
18 
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has thus its subjective source in imperfect interest will be all that 
the present paper will be concerned to establish. The paper will, 
however, in the end, offer a suggestion as to the manner in which 
the time-distortion, being primarily subjective, may be increas- 
ingly corrected, and the human consciousness brought nearer to 
an adequate expression of the real. 


I. 


Our first problem is to find the characteristic imperfection of 
the time-consciousness. In the whole discussion which follows, 
we shall treat time, not in abstraction from particular experiences 
(conceptual time), but, concretely, as a particular experience 
(perceptual time). Regarded in this way, the time-consciousness 
is imperfect, mainly, in so far as it is perspective. Although the 
term ‘ perspective’ has, in ordinary usage, a spatial meaning, it 
is nevertheless perfectly applicable to time. In a spatial sense, a 
perspective experience is one in which the point of view ts deter- 
minant of the perceptual values. For example, spatial things 
nearer the point from which the vision proceeds bulk larger than 
those more distant. When, to be sure, we reflect upon such an 
immediate spatial perception, we make a revaluation: knowing 
from experience that distance from the point of vision produces 
the illusion of lessened size, we discount the perceptual effect and 
estimate the actual size to be other than the immediate experience 
reports. In other words, our ‘immediate’ experience is perspec- 
tive ; our ‘mediate reflection’ corrects the illusion of perspective. 
The same error of immediacy and correction of the error by me- 
diation are found in our time-consciousness. Temporally, the 
point of immediate ‘ vision’ is each one’s present. It is because, 
for example, this present moment in which I am writing is my 
present, that it bulks largest in my interest ; it primarily and above 
all has for me the feeling of reality. My feeling of past and future 
decreases in intensity as these recede from my present. My 
present moment may, indeed, be barren and uninteresting ; never- 
theless I feel it uniquely and supremely. The feeling is one which 
belongs to no other moment of my life; it is the feeling of a per- 
fectly immediate and undeniable value. I may, indeed, judge 
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other moments to have contained more of real value; but those 
moments do not possess the unique gua/e that ‘my present’ pos- 
sesses, a gua/e comparable most nearly to the quite unshareable 
intimacy which I feel in ‘my spatial here.’ In fact, the ‘my 
now’ and the ‘my here’ are the standing-points from which, 
spatially and temporally, we see all else in perspective. 

Nor is my present in any wise equivalent to your present. 
We may both be sitting in the same room and be aware that 
our presents are ‘at the same time’; nevertheless, my present 
has an unshareable intimacy for me that yours can, for me, 
never have. I may, in a degree, lose myself in you, but it is 
always myself that remains, even in you; and the temporal 
present is still my present. 

Thus the temporal consciousness looks out from its own 
vantage-point, and, with its immediate time-vision, measures 
values by nearness and remoteness from that point. Hence, as 
in spatial perception, the point of view is determinant of the 
immediate or perceptual values. But again, just as in spatial 
perspective we correct the perceptual values by reflection, so too 
we make correction of our time-consciousness. When I note 
how my immediate present has a value for me that no other 
temporal moment, either of myself or of others, can have, I re- 
mark how my time-consciousness is assigning a peculiar highest 
value, not on the basis of any high value of the content, 
but solely because that content is zmmediately present to me. I 
note how the ‘me’ thus accorded supreme value is but the 
veriest trifle of a me, a vanishing point between a past and a 
future. I note, too, that in insisting upon my present as against 
that of all others, my time-consciousness is valuing me as an 
isolated identity, apart from and exclusive of all other selves, 
and therefore wholly misvaluing the real me. I conclude, 
therefore, that the unique supremacy of interest that I have in 
my immediate present is a false supremacy, because based upon 
false values ; and so I proceed reflectively to correct the error 
by regarding my real self as not a vanishing present and not an 
isolated identity, but as effectually living through and even above 
all time and in all selves. Hence while, in the immediacy of 
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my time consciousness, I take the present and only my present 
for my standpoint, reflectively, I look with impartial eye upon 
all time and all existence. And yet, much as I may reflectively 
make the correction, I never cease, in the immediacy of my 
experience, to be conscious of myself in a very present and iso- 
lated way, and with an interest that uniquely and disproportion- 
ately centers in my particular self as exclusive of others. In 
other words, while mediate reflection corrects the distortion of 
perspective, it never actually removes the immediate distortion : 
so, spatially, I see the railroad tracks run together ; I reflect, 
then, that they are, in fact, parallel ; and yet my reflection does 
not alter the fact that I still see them run together. Both 
temporally and spatially, in short, perception, in its immediacy, 
is perspective. 

Itis just this centering in the zmmediate interest of the zmme- 
diate self that constitutes the essential falsification of the time-con- 
sciousness. The falsification lies in the fact that, from the point of 
view of temporal immediacy, the importance which we feel to at- 
tach to the present depends alniost entirely upon the fact that it 
is our immediate present ; it does not depend primarily upon the 
content or real value of the present. If we could transcend such 
distorting time-consciousness, it would mean, in this view, that we 
should no longer experience values on the basis of their imme- 
diate presence to ourselves, but on the basis of the actual values 
themselves. 

Thus far, we have treated the illusion of perspective as attach- 
ing only to space and time. But when we regard human con- 
sciousness more widely, we note that all the immediate attitudes 
of the human person are perspective ; so that we are led, finally, 
to conclude that the perspective quality is the typical error of 
imperfect consciousness. 

The act of attention, for example, is perspective. That which 
lies in the focus of my attention has a peculiar value for me that 
all that lies more remote does not (in the immediacy of my at- 
tention-act) have. As I sit in my room at work, a British min- 
ister is addressing Parliament, a Russian general is quelling a mob, 
thousands of Chinese are dying of starvation, an astronomer is 
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discovering a comet ; nay, some thousand and more years ago, 
Brutus stabbed Caesar ; a thousand years and more hence, a great 
revolution will occur: all these, if they were my focus of atten- 
tion, would be of far greater intensity of interest than my present 
moment of quiet work. Nevertheless, in the immediacy of my 
consciousness, my focus is my most real, and all else has relative 
unreality. Again, it is the point of view rather than the content 
that is here determinant of the values. And again, as in spatial 
and temporal perception, reflection mediates the immediacy. By 
changing the focus of attention variously, we widen the outlook ; 
we become less ‘ provincial’; we try to take all time and all ex- 
istence for our province. Yet, vary it muchas we may, we never 
can quite escape the distortion of particular focusing. The multi- 
plication of focal points cannot alter the fact that each focus is 
still, in its immediacy, perspective. So again, although reflection 
may to an extent correct, it cannot actually remove, the perspec- 
tive illusion of our acts of attention. 

But the ‘chief and captain’ of our perspective illusions is the 
illusion of egoism. It is a typical fact of our human life that 
each person's interest centers uniquely in himself. Much as I 
may have been schooled in altruistic or other-regarding motives, 
it nevertheless remains that the fact that I am I is of an interest 
to me out of all proportion to the fact that you are you. I may 
judge your life to be of unspeakably greater value than mine ; I 
may find in you such riches of life that I hold myself as nothing 
in your presence. Nevertheless, there is in my existence a feeling 
of reality such as your existence does not have for me. This 
feeling of reality is my unshareable interest in myself. There is, 
indeed, a unique experience in which this onesided feeling of one’s 
self is partly overcome. In the love of another person, there is 
a kind of identification of the lover with the beloved, so much so 
that the interests of the beloved are the interests of the lover. 
And yet, even here, it is a question whether there does not always 
remain in the lover’s consciousness of himself an immediacy of 
selfhood, and therefore, in a subtle way, an intensity of value, 
with which the beloved can never be invested. As we emphasize 
this immediacy of interest, we tend, more and more, to be egoists. 
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When, however, we reflect, we note the falsity of a view which 
makes each life a center of unshareable interest, and we aim to 
realize in ourselves the ‘ life in others.’ All our best human effort 
is in the direction of an escape from the bondage of our over- 
emphasized, immediate selves. And yet, try as we may, there 
remains always for us an intensity of interest in ourselves that 
cannot, in its immediacy, really be shared with any other. Again, 
our reflective life corrects to a degree the illusion of egoism ; it 
cannot, however, actually remove the illusion. 

It should need no further argument, then, to show that the 
illusion of perspective is the typical human imperfection. It 
should be clear, too, that the time-illusion is not a something 
apart, inexplicable in purely human terms, but that it is of the 
very nature of this ‘error of vision’ which is typically human. 
If we can discover, now, the subjective source of this error, we 
shall be able to know, to a degree at least, wherein the time- 
illusion has its cause within our imperfect selves. 

It remains, then, to ask what constitutes the subjective side of 
the error of perspective. The objective side we have already 
noted in the fact that the immediate values given by perspective 
do not correspond to the mediated values. The subjective error, 
we may say, lies in the fact that every perspective consciousness 
involves different degrees of interest. My local point of view, 
my temporal present, my focus of attention, my consciousness of 
my own existence, are the points of a peculiar intensity of interest 
not shared by any other points of my consciousness. It is true, 
of course, that in all consciousness there is of necessity a dis- 
tinction between immediacy and mediateness of interest: if I am 
I, and you are you, I can never really be conscious of you as you 
are of yourself. Immediacy and mediateness, in short, are nec- 
essary complements in all conscious life ; and hence there can 
exist no error in the mere fact that the interest that I have in 
myself is different in kind from that which I have in you. The 
error arises, however, when difference in kind is translated into dif- 
ference of intensity, when, in brief, my interest in myself is made so 
to preponderate and to claim a unique intensity that all mediate 
interests are given false values. This is the typical error of 
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human time-interest. It translates immediacy of interest into 
greatest intensity of interest; and so it treats the mediate, which 
rightly is complementary, as inferior in value. 


II. 


Difference of intensity of interest, then, is undeniably a sub- 
jective condition of the time-illusion. Upto this point, however, 
we have made no attempt to differentiate time-consciousness with 
respect to the manner in which it, in its special way, exhibits 
difference of interest-intensity. We have noted an illusion, 
namely, perspective-immediacy, common to several modes of 
our consciousness. It remains now to ask in what unique 
manner time-consciousness exhibits difference of interest-intensity. 

In the first place, time, unlike space, attention, etc., has the 
quality of ‘passing.’ Its passing, too, is of different rates. By 
what means, now, do we measure the particular rates of passing ? 
On the one hand, the passage of time is measured extra-subjec- 
tively by the reference of the temporal ‘ flow’ to uniformly recur- 
rent spatial movements. If one swing of the pendulum measured 
the elapsed moment, my ground for declaring that the present 
moment is of equal length lies in my noting the fact that it 
occupies precisely one recurrent swing of the same pendulum. 
Obviously, however, such extra-subjective measurement of time 
into equal segments is not a complete or adequate measurement 
of time. It treats time in a purely external manner as a some- 
thing resolvable into terms wholly quantitative. It takes no 
account of the fact that the time-flow has a qualitative nature 
which varies from person to person and within the consciousness 
of each person. It aims simply to conventionalize time, to treat 
only that in it which is universal and public. It follows, then, 
that the more adequate measurement must treat time, not as an 
abstraction, but as a personal, qualitative experience. Taken 
thus, time is no even flow that can be ticked off into equal seg- 
ments. One hour, by the clock, passes ‘like lightning,’ while 
another drags its weary length with untold slowness. If, now, 
we watch these variations of rate, we note that they are insepa- 
rably bound up with the variations of our interest. When I am 
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intensely interested, time passes with quite unwonted speed; 
when I am thoroughly bored, it creeps along on leaden feet ; 
in my ordinary state of interest, it flows at a rate which becomes 
for me the normal rate of time-speed. Thus in the last resort, 
degree of interest is the subjective measure of time rates. 

We pass now to a less obvious consideration. Time, we have 
said, is a rate; but being such, it involves a somewhat against 
which it may be measured. Thus, in like manner, a spatial 
movement must be measured against spatial points of relative 
permanence. It follows, then, that whenever there is the expe- 
rience of a duration, or time-flow, there must likewise be the ex- 
perience of that against which the duration is measured. What 
is this standard of reference? We are inclined at first to answer 
‘the timeless’; but while the timeless is undoubtedly the standard 
of definition of time, it cannot be the standard of rate-measurement. 
A rate is a ratio, and a ratio must consist of terms that are the 
same in kind. Hence a duration must be measured against a 
duration. In other words, just as a spatial movement is measured, 
not against the spaceless, but against the permanent in space, so 
a time-flow is measured, not against that which is no¢ time, but 
against the permanent z7 time. 

By the permanent in time, however, we cannot mean the abso- 
lutely permanent, but only that which is as permanent as a position 
within time permits. In other words, temporal permanence is a 
permanence of time-rate. The temporal permanent, in other 
words, is the time-rate which is the most continuous possible. It 
should follow, then, in strict theory, that all our duration-rates, 
faster and slower, are measured, in the last resort, against the rate 
which is the most continuous possible. Asa statement of our ex- 
perience, however, this conclusion should be slightly modified : 
the duration which actually serves us as standard is not neces- 
sarily the most continuous possible, but the most continuous 
within our experience. Such most continuous time-rate is, then, 
the normal standard of time-measurement. Thus, to sum up, 
every duration is a rate, more or less changing, measured against 
a rate that changes least. 

All this, however, is introductory to our main point, which can 
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now be briefly stated. If it is true that the experience of a 
duration is 7pso facto the experience of at least two durations of 
different rates, and if, as we have already shown, difference of 
duration-rate is, in all our experience, dependent upon difference 
of intensity of interest, it follows that every experience of a dura- 
tion involves differences of intensity of interest. 

An obvious inference, then, is that where there are no such 
differences of interest there is no time-flow. Whether, however, 
this inference be justified or not, it nevertheless remains true that 
our time-consciousness, because it is a ‘ rate of passing,’ involves 
the peculiar subjective imperfection of different intensities of 
interest.’ 

In two respects, then, we have found time-consciousness to in- 
volve defect : first, in so far as it exhibits perspective immediacy ; 
second, in so far as it is durational. In both cases the subjective 
side of the objective illusion is seen to lie in ‘unevenness’ of 
interest. It would seem to follow, then, that, if the time-illusion 
is to be escaped or even corrected, it must be in so far as the 
subjective defect is correspondingly lessened or removed. 


Ill. 

To express, however, the full force of our conclusion, and to 
make clear the manner in which the time-illusion is to be corrected, 
it will be necessary to note, briefly, the extent to which difference 
of intensity of interest involves defect of consciousness. Degree 
of interest, we may say, is simply the sign of the extent to which 
one places oneself at the service of the experience. If, for ex- 
ample, I am very much interested in the development of a cer- 
tain argument, I bring all the powers of my person to bear; I 
suffer no distractions; I forget that I am a physical being requiring 
food and rest; I force my whole nature into the service of the 
present situation. And I do so in order that no jot or tittle of 
real significance may escape me. When, on the other hand, I am 
indifferent to an argument, I allow its details to pass by without 
making any great effort to understand them; I attend only through 
a peep-hole of my person. The real power that I have,I hold 


1 That the presence of different intensities of interest is a defect will be shown 


below. 
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in reserve, as not worth spending upon the present argument. 
Thus the difference of intensity of interest is simply the measure 
of what fullness of my person I am willing to yield to the situation 
in question. 

We may note, now, how this difference of interest affects the 
worth of our judgments. When I attend to any content with an 
indifferent interest, 1 am regarding it only with partial powers ; 
hence I may or may not be doing justice to the content in ques- 
tion. Since I make no real effort to comprehend the content, 
I cannot know whether I am doing justice to it or not. My 
lack of interest may arise out of the fact that the subject is not 
interesting to me, or, again, out of the fact that it is not interesting 
in itself. When, now, as in the first case, I refuse to exercise my 
powers of attention simply because I, in my private subjectivity, 
have no interest in the matter, it is clear that whatever judgments 
I make respecting it are made upon inadequate knowledge. 
When, on the other hand, I declare that the matter in itself has 
no interest, it is a question how I may know this unless I have 
placed all my intelligent power at its service. So long as my in- 
terest remains at low ebb, I have no means of saying whether a 
matter is objectively of significance or not. In order, then, that 
I may do justice, I must, in every case, intensify my interest to 
the highest degree possible. Or, to anticipate an obvious objec- 
tion, where the value of a thing is slight, it does not follow that 
my interest in it may rightly be slight; for the slight value may 
only be justly estimated where my interest has become as full as 
possible ; that is, only where the complete power of my person 
has been placed at its service. 

It should be clear, then, that only in so far as a self is present 
with perfect fullness of interest in each detail of its consciousness 
are its judgments perfect judgments. In other words, the per- 
fect self must be its total self in every phase of itself; it must, to 
use the paradoxical phrases, be a whole in every part and every 
part the Whole. The peculiar defect of human life is that the 
human self is always a divided self; its fota/ self is never in 
evidence, while even its divisions are not distributed with impar- 
tial favor. I feel, for example, that most of my conscious self is 
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in this present moment and in this local ‘here’; and I give only 
vague shreds of myself to other moments and other regions. 
Obviously, then, if I am to escape this imperfection, the line of 
my advance must be to rescue myself from this fragmentary 
dividedness, and to realize, more and more nearly, my whole self 
in every phase of my experience. But this, as we may now see, 
may be accomplished only as I eliminate from my life different 
intensities of interest. This does not mean, of course, that I 
eliminate different values, but simply that, in my attempt to judge 
values, I give always to my judgment the whole power of my 
person. 

Such wholeness in every part, indeed, is what we must mean 
by a perfect person ; and it should be clear now why we must 
regard such a person as timeless. His timelessness is not an 
inexplicable metaphysical quality ; it is simply the expression of 
the perfection of his spiritual nature. His interest is, in every 
respect, entire ; he lives his total self in every detail of his con- 
scious life. In this sense, he is ‘ perfect love’; that is, he gives 
always of his whole self; he retains no private ‘core’ of him- 
self, no sacred ‘ego’ for his own special and unshareable love. 
Or, to return to the phrasing of the argument, he suffers neither 
the illusion of perspective immediacy nor the illusion of duration. 
Thus he is timeless, because, in spirit, he is w/o/e. 

The corollary with respect to human striving should now be 
clear. If difference of intensity of interest is in truth a defect, 
the aim of life, obviously, must be to correct the defect by 
making interest entire. The human spirit must heal its mechan- 
ical divisions, transcend its special loves and special interests, and 
be its whole self in every part of itself, a spirit one and undivided. 
Granted, then, that time is but the expression of such differences 
of intensity of interest, the remedying of the subjective evil will 
be the effective means for the removal of the time-illusion. 
Thus time is to be escaped, not by an external act of removal, 
but by an inner growth into wholeness of life.' 


H. A. OVERSTREET. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


This paper would be sadly misleading, of course, if it left the impression that, by 
a mere conscious act of will to remove differences of interest, the time-illusion could 
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be directly escaped. This would be true if difference of interest were wholly the re- 
sult of our conscious and voluntary acts. Undoubtedly, in large measure, it is such ; 
and, in so far, it needs but rightly directed effort to overcome unevenness of interest. 
But there are also large regions of our life in which the interest-quality is as yet beyond 
our direct control. For example, I am not and cannot be as immediately interested 
in the movements of the sun and the stars as I am in the course of my own thoughts 
and emotions. The explanation lies in the two-fold fact, first, that I do not know the 
sun and stars as intimately as I know myself ; and second, that I cannot control them 
as I can control myself. It matters little what I think or do about them; my little 
knowledge and my little effort are unable to affect their existence in the slightest way. 
Hence my interest in them is distant and unvarying. Indeed, it is just because of 
this normally distant and unvarying interest that I can use them as standards of spatial 
movement and of time-rate. If my interest inthe sun were as intense and varying as my 
interest in my loves and hates, I should have to seek elsewhere for my standard rate. 
Thus, lack of knowledge and lack of control are productive of a low degree of interest. 
Obviously, then, the intensifying of such interest is not possible by a mere act of will, 
but only by increase of knowledge and of control. Again, there are great regions of 
our life where we lack, not control, since control does not properly belong to us here, 
but understanding. The whole world of my fellow-men outside of my small circle, 
the world of beings below and above them, are only distantly of interest to me, 
because I really do not know them. I cannot, therefore, place my whole self at their 
service unless I know them as deeply as is possible. To sum the whole matter up, 
then, if the time-illusion is the result of a divided self, of different intensities of in- 
terest, it can be corrected only as we achieve the w/most possible intimacy with our 
world. Such utmost intimacy, being ultimately the life of each in all, is the in- 
timacy of perfect love. Thus, in the last resort, the escape from the time-illusion is by 
the inward path of a perfect love. 























MATTER IN ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


VERY age has its special disabilities in the use of that 
thought we call philosophical, which should mean thought 
which is both abstract and exact. The Greeks, we easily recog- 
nize to-day, were continually hampered by their want of linguistic 
knowledge, by that total inexperience in philology which made 
them liable to confound words with things and to create entities 
out of names. It is far harder for us to detect the disabilities 
under which we labor, though these are in fact no less than 
have impeded thought in any past age. Briefly stated, they 
are the outcome of our incapacity, —a mere incapacity in gen- 
eral for all who are accustomed to naturalistic modes of thought ; 
for more abstract thinkers an extreme difficulty, — in distinguish- 
ing between the logical ‘first,’ the a priori in reason, and the @ 
priori in time. Such incapacity or extreme difficulty is an inev- 
itable result of our familiarity with scientific cause and effect, — 
for that is but sequence in time, —and of the preoccupation of 
our minds by the idea of evolution. 

It is the purpose of the present essay to try to correct or even 
momentarily to reverse that attitude of mind in respect, chiefly, 
of one special notion in philosophy, the notion of ‘matter.’ We 
shall, I hope, see, or see some reason to believe, that our present 
ingrained and almost ineradicable notion of matter is a side prod- 
uct of this special predisposition in us to set the a priori of time 
before the a priori of reason. For the moment, the first thing 
for us to realize is how deeply ingrained in us is our idea of 
matter, as of some brute primordial substance anterior to all that 
has come into existence ‘ out of it,’ as we say. Logical caution may 
indeed substitute for this notion the formula ‘ permanent possi- 
bility of sensation’ ; an idealistic philosophy may teach us in the 
end that matter as we conceived of it has no existence. Neither 
of these afterthoughts would reverse the instinctive response of 
our minds to the word ‘ matter,’ the instinctive image, so to call it, 
which the word ‘ matter’ would evoke, of that brute primordial 
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existence. Nor again would our thought be sensibly affected by 
the mere notional recognition that in its etymological origin 
‘matter’ was not that, — that it was in fact ‘ material’ (as we say 
‘ building-material’), derived from the scholastic materia, which, 
again, is the translation of the Aristotelean 547. We know ‘no- 
tionally’ that the significance of Ay, first ‘ wood,’ then ‘ material ’ 
in the more practical sense, was by Aristotle extended to include 
the ‘ material’ of all things. When used in that sense, we trans- 
late 5Ay ‘matter,’ and it becomes next to impossible for us, with 
our ingrained notions, to follow the discussion in Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics of the relation of ‘form’ to ‘ matter,’ and of both to ‘ being’ 
or ‘ substance,’ without the modern idea of matter at every moment 
usurping the chief place in our thoughts. Merely to argue 
against this idea ‘ notionally’ would be of no avail. Merely to 
say that ‘ matter’ is not the true equivalent of Sdn, nor ‘form’ nor 
‘species’ of e?d0¢,—all this would bring us only to an accept- 
ance of the fact that the complete thought of a Greek philosopher, 
the complete thought of Aristotle, say, was unattainable by us. 

But by the following demonstration I believe we may arrive at 
the state of mind requisite for appreciating the mental attitude 
of an Aristotle (his more especially) vs-a-vis with notions that 
we translate by ‘form’ and ‘ matter’ ; that we may attain, if but 
for a moment, something of the ingrained and instinctive habit 
which would mould his concept as much as ours is moulded by 
our habits of mind. And if it be said that plenty of passages 
may be cited from the J/etaphysics not consistent with the view 
of ‘form’ and ‘ matter’ we shall thus attain to,I acknowledge 
that also; for no one affects to find in the Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle (nor for that matter in the Dialectic of Plato) a complete 
and ordered cosmological conception. 

My object is not, in fact, to establish the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the e?d0¢ any more than the Platonic doctrine of the ‘idea’ 
(¢déa),' but only to show that, before we can achieve so much as a 
glimpse of either, we must cast off the primal disability which 
springs from our confusion between the logical and the temporal 

1 Aristotle does not, in fact, make a distinct demarcation, in his uses of eido¢ and 


idéa, between his own doctrines and those of Plato, though he is forever combatting 
the latter. This is one among the thousand sources of confusion in the A/etaphysics. 
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‘first.’ Only by this preliminary can we so much as begin to 
understand either Plato or Aristotle when they deal with ‘ matter’ 
and ‘form’ or ‘ idea.’ 


A man is out in the fields of a morning in spring. About him 
is a manifold of sights and sounds. A budding hedge here upon 
his left, and a little way down it an elm tree draped by a thin veil 
of green; a copse of beeches, dark still in the mass, upon his 
right hand ; a grass meadow, beginning to put on its spring bright- 
ness, dotted with daisies and dandelions, rises before him to meet 
the opal sky; sheep are bleating upon one side, calling their lambs ; 
and from the ploughed field upon the other a lark has just risen, 
and ascends by jerks, now just above the hedge, then ten yards 
higher, till in a no-time he has got into the sky ; the cawing of 
rooks, the crowing of cocks are in the air, and the rumbling of a 
wain upon an invisible road ; now and again the gentle sound of the 
wind moves over the grass. These things are the reality of the 
world round about our pedestrian ; and, except to a philosophy 
that would persuade us we are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
in which case there is no reality anywhere, nothing could be more 
real than this ‘ manifold.’ If, however, we only went on from 
one such reality, from one such manifold, to another, I know not 
how we might distinguish ourselves from the scene about us; 
our world would be a succession of experiences, a succession of 
such complexities, and it would beno more. But we have not 
alone the succession of ‘ manifolds’ or ‘complexes.’ We have the 
memory of those which have gone by; and we know ourselves 
in that we know both and know them different. 

This is a statement not of a theory but of a fact ; but of a fact 
which, though sometimes formally recognized, is almost always 
intrinsically disregarded even by the more metaphysical, the less 
‘ naturalistic’ philosophy of our day; by the more naturalistic it 
lies almost outside of recognition. And yet the knowledge here 
described is the true logical antecedent to all other knowledge. 
Its priority has naught to do with the processes in time through 
which the manifold has been reached, nothing to do with the ideas 
which a child may have of the world, nor with the capacities for 
knowledge which that child may have gained from inheritance. 
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Enquiry into any of these matters is only possible on the assump- 
tion that we are reasonable beings, or (if you choose to put it 
otherwise) on the assumption of the validity of that process we 
call reason. The assumption of the reasoning or logical faculty 
is prior to all other assumptions whatsoever, and is only not 
formally made because it is always implicit. It follows, then, that 
the logical ‘ first’ must be taken for granted before we Giscuss any 
‘first’intime. Itis, indeed, unfortunate to have to devote so much 
as a paragraph to this matter in a philosophical essay. Butthe op- 
posite idea, that there is something more reasonable than reason 
because it is in time anterior to reason, this also is nowadays 
implicit in all philosophy of the scientific or naturalistic school 
(Mill, Bain, Comte, Spencer), not less implicit in three fourths of 
all that is written on psychology, and has of late (in ‘ prag- 
matism,’ as it seems to me) invaded the inner courts of philosophy. 

We have at present used the word ‘ manifold’ (Kant’s word) 
or ‘complex’ to express the logical first of experience, and we 
have spoken of it as brought back by the ‘memory.’ But it 
belongs to the thesis of this paper that neither word is a correct 
one. The very fact that our complex is the beginning of experi- 
ence disallows (in strict logic) the use of the word ‘ complex.’ 
It is, if the logical first, the essential reality, — essential reality of 
experience, that is to say; whereas the words ‘complex’ and 
‘manifold’ imply that some earlier experiences have been added 
together to make this one. 

To put it in another way, each so-called ‘ complex’ is not really 
made up by adding an elm to the ground, a lark to the sky, and 
so on, till the scene be complete. The scene is there: we never 
knew the elm growing on no ground, nor the lark flying in no 
air. We do not get the manifold by composition ; we get the ele- 
ments of it by analysis and abstraction.! 

This is a matter of capital importance to all our theory of 
knowledge. Not to accept it is to remain chained forever to the 
confusion between the reasonable and the temporal a priori, the 
dominant error of our age. And I do not think that the same 
theory is adequately presented to the reason by such a phrase as 
‘we know all things in relation.’ So time will not be lost if we 
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spend some little pains in enforcing the matter. It is a point not 
insisted on by Kant ; and it is diametrically opposed to the tenets 
of the older English philosophical school, the school of Locke and 
his followers, who amused themselves by discussing how we had 
constructed our ideas of solidity, of matter, nay, even of space ; 
whether by touch and the muscular movements of the hand chiefly, 
or by the eye chiefly, and so on. Yet it is evident upon reflection 
that the parts of each manifold have no real existence as such. 
No man ever saw a lark i adstracto singing in no sky, an elm 
growing from no special ground. So with all the elements of 
our scene. One can imagine an Olympian capable of simply but 
rightly knowing such ‘ manifolds’ one by one, penetrating by 
direct knowledge (we may call it ‘intuition’ for the nonce, till, 
that is, we have time to see that such knowledge is not intuitive) 
into the nature of the lark that was singing, the elm that was 
growing, the wind that was whispering over the grass ; and yet 
knowing them all in their relations as they really were, in mani- 
fold after manifold. One can imagine this, because our limitation 
to the so-called elements of the scene (which for us are so) is 
essentially a matter of language, not a primary logical necessity. 

For, —and hereby we best realize the fundamental simplicity 
of our complex, —each so-called element of the scene before 
our pedestrian, the lark, the elm, the hedge, each sheep, each 
lamb, this too is a manifold, this too is a donné of some mental 
power which I have not yet sought to specify. This too can be 
analyzed by thought into its elements, as the trunk, the branches, 
the twigs, the leaves of the elm; and these last again into their 
chemical constituents, the chlorophyl, the nitrogen, or what not. 
Yet no one is ready to maintain that the elm was composed of 
these elements; that the trunk, the branches, the twigs, the 
leaves must be first in knowledge before the elm could be known. 
Nor can anyone pretend that a man might not thoroughly know 
his horse and yet never have analyzed that horse into barrel, 
shoulders, pasterns, withers, and so forth.’ 

1 The color of the horse, bay, brown, or gray, would come under the head of the 


‘ accidental’ in Aristotelian philosophy, in the same way that a man being ‘ white’ or 
‘cultivated’ (uovornéc) does. But, of course, if every horse were of the same color, that 
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This manifold, or, as I would rather call it, this simplex-com- 
plex, is the true beginning of knowledge, the logical first of all 
experience, and, as such, the essential ‘ substance.’ The elm (to 
choose one simplex-complex) is known to us as an elm and not 
as a collection of twigs, branches, leaves, and so forth, still less as 
embodied nitrogen, chlorophyl, and whatever else its chemical 
constituents may be. It is only because we have fallen out with 
pure reason, — through habits of mind generated by physical sci- 
ence, —that we feel any difficulty in admitting this; that our 
minds in spite of ourselves, like bent springs, rebound even from 
demonstration, back to the idea of a brute primordial ‘ matter’ 
which is ‘anterior’ to the elm of our experience, and which, as 
we try to determine its nature, dissolves beneath our grasp, first 
into molecules, next into ions or mere centers of force, of motion 
robbed of ‘matter.’ There would, I maintain (and the essential 
reason for this will appear presently), be no difficulty for a Greek 
in realizing that the simplex-complex of the elm was the total 
elm, the real elm, or, in other words, the being or substance 
(ovata) of the elm. But this simplex-complex is also the form 
(e?do¢) of the elm. And this identification of form and substance 
is the essential doctrine of Aristotle : the doctrine that the form 
of each individual object (which scholastic philosophy has con- 
fused for us by its Latin translation ‘ species’) is its essence, 
substance, 0de¢a,—or what you will.' Meantime the ‘matter’ or 
color, too, would be a part of the idea or eido¢ of the horse. This seems an incon- 
sistency, but is not so, as we see if we fix our minds on the notion (so elusive to our 
thought ) of the priority and essentiality of the simplex-complex. It is true enough, 
however, that Aristotle’s grasp on this ‘ substance’ is also infirm; but from a different 
cause. He cannot clearly distinguish between a‘ thing’ and its ‘definition.’ (Cf 
Metaphysics,Z, 6, end.) It will be understood that the demonstration I have given 
is meant to help us to assimilate a Greek’s (or Aristotle’s) ‘ habit of thought’ in re- 
gard to matter, not to justify his metaphysic. I take this opportunity of noting that 
what we have called the a priori of time very often corresponds to the kivyore of 
Aristotle (cf E, 1, where, with that change, the relation of science to metaphysics 
[first philosophy] is expressed almost in terms of the logical and the temporal 
a priori.) ‘Time is with Aristotle a mode of motion (A, 6, beg. ). 

' Cf. Arist., Mfetaphysics, Z, 15, beg. 1 donot pretend that Aristotle is consistent in 
his presentation either of the ‘ substance,’ of the ‘form,’ or of ‘ matter.’ Sometimes 
the oicia is spoken of as identical with the eldo¢ (cf Z, 7: eidoc dé Aéyw Td Ti Wy 
eivat xadotov Kai TyV Tpatyyv oi ciav,; and later: 2é yo dé ovoiav avev bAnc TO Ti nv eivat), 


sometimes as proceeding from the union of form and matter (rd éx robtwr, Z, 10, 
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‘material’ of that simplex-complex becomes analogous to a 
quality or ‘accident,’ inherent in the thing itself, which can by 
analysis be abstracted. So much parenthetically. Let us now 
return to consider this ‘ being,’ this simplex-complex in itself. 
Knowledge of the simplex-complex, as distinguished from mere 
perception of it, —knowledge of the whole scene or of some 
lesser simplex-complex, as the elm, — implies comparison of vari- 
ous simplex-complexes. We commonly say that those which 
are not present are brought back by the ‘memory.’ It is a part 
of my contention that the word is inaccurate. Memory alone 
could never do more than give us again the individual experi- 
ences which, as we commonly express it, go to make up each 
simplex-complex, —the whispering sound of the wind in the 
scene we imagined, the song of the lark, the colors which 
come before our eyes. That which reproduces the simplex- 
complex as such can only be rightly called ‘imagination,’ a word 
which in this use of it very exactly corresponds to its etymolog- 
ical significance; and with philosophical terms that merit is not 
socommon. Sothat imagination, instead of being an out-of-the- 
way and (by the vulgar reckoning) mostly useless faculty, and one 
peculiar to a special type of individual, is the logical accompani- 
ment of all knowledge, of all possible comparison between com- 
plex and complex, lacking which ‘things’ would cease to exist 
for us, and our world would fall into a chaos of mere sensations. 
Yet is this embryonic imagination (so universal a faculty in man 
that it is employed without specific recognition) eyusdem generts 
with the imagination of the poet, the painter, the composer, etc. 
We can, it was said, conceive an Olympian capable of simply 
yet rightly knowing even the greater manifolds one by one. 
But even we have in certain fields of experience examples of 
what such Olympian knowledge might be. Take for illustration 
the attitude of the impressionist painter towards his landscape. 
Whistler, in his Gentle Art, complains of that class of persons 
[1035]). And that last notion is clearly illogical. In fact, in interpreting Aristotle, 
we have to make allowance for three different objects of his discourse and three 
different states of mind in the speaker. Sometimes (and most in Z and H) he is 
directly concerned to discover what is substance and being; again, he is merely com- 


batting the Platonic theories; lastly (in A) he is concerned with spiritual notions 
practically the same as Plato's. 
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whose only interest is to know whether that object at the water- 
side is a boat or not ; this matter settled, they are satisfied. What 
the boat really /ooked like to them at the moment given, or any 
moment, they know not and do not care to know. The conven- 
tional landscape-painter allows for this curiosity in his public ; 
he paints his objects considered as objects (elements), not the 
simplex-manifold as it really is. And the Pre-Raphaelites, misled 
unconsciously by science and the deceits of language and a false 
standard of ‘ veracity,’ considered the lesser manifolds as if they 
too were constructed of elements, and thought, for example, that 
by painting a multiplicity of twigs and leaves they were painting 
a tree.’ 

The impressionist painter of the more pronounced type moves 
on from simplex-manifold to simplex-manifold in the same 
scene, as the hours, almost as the minutes, go by. To Claude 
Monet the same scene is not the same scene at twelve o'clock 
and at three. I am not arguing in favor of this view of art 
as against others, but using it as an illustration, as a possible 
view. For, indeed, it is no small wonder that, in these days of 
knowledge by analysis and abstraction, impressionist art should 
have arisen to remind the world that after all each manifold is 
really a unity. 

I have selected one form of plastic art for illustration, be- 
cause the achievements of the plastic arts are obvious and easily 
understood. It is true, however, that every branch of art deals 
with ‘manifolds’; ‘things in their relations’ is not in strict- 
ness the phrase we should use, because ‘things’ are more or less 
arbitrary abstractions made by language; and language, taken 
generally, answers to the needs of the common-sense or scien- 
tific side of the intellect rather than the imaginative and artistic 
side. Artistic knowledge, then, —I prefer this term to the more 
usual one, ‘ zsthetic’* knowledge, —is distinguished from scien- 

'Cf. Arist., Metaphysics, Z, to. This chapter is very illuminating and quite ger- 
mane to our subject, if only we allow for the constant source of confusion of thought 
with the ancients of which we spoke at the outset. 

2 The modern use of the word ‘ zsthetic’ must to anyone acquainted with Greek 
philosophy seem barbarous and unnatural, Aiotyocc is for Greek philosophy almost 


the same as ‘ perception’ for Kantian philosophy. Aio#yrixé¢ corresponds very nearly 
to our words ‘ perceptual ’ and ‘ materialistic,’ 
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tific knowledge in being knowledge of manifolds as such, the 
other being knowledge of more or less arbitrary abstractions 
from the manifolds. 

For now suppose our man in the fields had been hurrying 
to keep an appointment in a neighboring town, unconscious 
whether he were treading on grass or the highroad. Then the 
manifold would shrink for him to the likeness of a mathematical 
line, the shortest distance between two points. Or let him be 
measuring the surface of the ground, and indifferent, therefore, 
whether it be grass or barren heath or sand ; then the manifold 
will become a geometrical surface for him, as nearly as may be. 
Or let him be a poor man mushroom-gathering ; and let the scene 
shrink for him to the number of white knobs he counts as he puts 
them in his wallet. Now the scene has become arithmetical, a 
succession of unities. Out of such utilities as these, Science has 
had its rise. Scientific knowledge proceeds by analysis and ab- 
straction. Out of the scene it takes the tree, out of the tree it 
abstracts the constituent parts, out of the constituent parts it ab- 
stracts the chemical elements. But none of the constituent parts 
has real existence ; not the tree zz aéstracto, nor a leaf tn abstracto, 
nor nitrogen zz adbstracto. You may, indeed, be shown nitrogen 
by itself in a flask, as you may be shown a stuffed lark ina 
museum. But neither the one nor the other is, properly speaking, 
a reality ; each is an abstract idea, made after a certain fashion vis- 
ible or sensible. In such instances as these, however, we are 
still dealing with a kind of reality. Very soon, in scientific knowl- 
edge, we get quite away from the sphere of reality, as in the case 
of numbers, of arithmetic. For to arithmetic not only are seven 
nuts the same as seven apples, but the same as the seven planets 
themselves. And this instance must be kept in mind to recall to 
us how far, in scientific or notional knowledge, we may leave the 
realm of reality behind. 

Nothing is more true than that science is organized common- 
sense. What is not true is that common-sense gives ‘ knowledge’ 
in the philosophical signification of that word. For common- 
sense, like science, looks upon things, — simplex-complexes of 
every kind, —not as they are, but in some aspect: sud specie util- 
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itatis, in the case of common sense ; in the case of what we now 
recognize as science, under the head of a particular kind of rea- 
soning, of which more later. The utilitarian point of view of 
common sense would, I believe, be very interestingly illustrated 
by the history of common nouns, if anyone chose to investigate 
the matter. For it would be seen in how many cases the 
etymology of a noun or name shows that the thing designated 
had been first named altogether from its uses. I will take but 
one example, our word ‘tree’ or the Greek do%¢. The former is 
from the same root as ‘tear,’ and the latter from its analogue 
déow, ‘to flay,’ probably because the barks of trees were 
much used by primitive man for coverings, and perhaps for 
clothing. But we are not to suppose that, when our remote 
forefathers were flaying an animal, they thought they were 
stripping a tree, or vice versa. What, then, stood in the way 
of the confusion? Imagination, which brought back the simplex- 
complex of the tree, or the animal, to contrast with the immedi- 
ate experience ; though common sense did not, for its purposes, 
make distinction between the stripped tree and the stripped 
animal. And evidently the faculty which brought back the 
whole was precisely the same faculty as that which is used in the 
plastic arts, though in a simpler guise. It is, indeed, essentially 
the artistic or, one may say, creative faculty. 

We are now ina position to understand why a view of ‘ form,’ 
the manifold, and of ‘ matter,’ the material part of these realities 
of knowledge, quite different from ours, was natural to the Greeks, 
however hard for us. It was because science (physical science), 
which with them was but in the embryo, with us is full-grown ; 
while art, which with us is a sort of ors d’auvre in life, with 
them was the essential of life. Aristotle was by nature a man 
of science (what is commonly distinguished as an ‘ exact thinker ’) 
far more than an artist. And yet one cannot read any part of 
Aristotle, even the Physics, without seeing how naturally illustra- 
tions from art, ¢. g., from statuary, spring to his lips. When, in 
the Metaphysics, he is laying down his doctrine of form and sub- 
stance, he makes his case much more difficult to our minds by 
the use of examples taken fromart. One example ofthe ‘form’ 
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and its ‘material’ is that of the statue and the bronze whereof 
the statue is made ; another, of a ring of bronze and the bronze 
in the ring. Nowiit is, I hold, true, that the statue or the ring is 
logically anterior to the bronze in the statue or in the ring ; but here 
the contrast between the a friort in reason and the @ friori in 
time is brought before us too sharply for modern comprehension. 
It is far easier to see that the elm, as we know it, is the ‘ substance ’ 
of the elm, and not the materials into which we may subsequently 
analyze it, than that the completed statue is the substance of the 
statue, not the bronze of which the statue is made.' 

By the train of reasoning which we have adopted we may see, 
I think, at least that Aristotle’s general idea of form and matter 
is a possible view. We may, I think, by the same means come to 
see that his polemic against his master and against the theory of 
‘ideas’ is somewhat different from what it appears to us ; that 
Plato's ‘ ideas’ are, in fact, much more matter of experience than 
they seem to our criticism. We think of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas as merely a theory of another world, where all is perfect 
which is imperfect here ; in a word, we think of it altogether as 
a moral or mystical doctrine, but one which has no foundation in 
ordinary experience. The doctrine of ‘ideas’ is essentially a 
theory of what I have called Olympian knowledge of the sim- 
plex-complexes of experience. When we realize that the substance 
of knowledge is the thing we know, that there is no substance 
so substantial as the thing itself, the gift of our senses joined to 
imagination or artistic faculty, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
a higher or Olympian faculty for which each of the (for us) in- 
dividuals (individual things) would be as it were but aspects of 
some higher order of things, known (artistically and really) to 
a higher order of intelligence. These would be the genera of 
our species ; they would be the ideal elm, or ideal tree, and in 
sum all that constitutes Plato’s world of ideas. 

Aristotle would have nothing to do with such. Is there (he 
would ask, and does in other words) both an ideal elm and an ideal 

' But without doubt the most illuminating analogy which Aristotle chooses is that 
of the word and the letters which compose it. To us it seems more like an image than 


anexample. Aristotle himself uses it in a hesitating way. But it does really very well 
express the essential truth, that combinations of matter are our work. 
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tree? And this actual elm of our knowledge, — of which ideal is 
it the aspect for us? Is there an ideal Socrates and also an ideal 
man? And from which is the Socrates we know derived? Such is 
the question which Aristotle asks a hundred times, in a hundred 
different ways. 

It may be doubted if Aristotle’s criticisms are always fair. But 
that matter does not concern the subject of this essay. Before we 
could establish the claim of either philosopher, before we could 
show that either Aristotle’s or Plato’s view of matter, and of the 
simplex-complex or ‘form,’ was in itself a just one, and juster 
than ours, we should need to enter upon another and difficult 
chain of argument, to attack a quite new problem. We should 
have to establish, if possible, that in the arts, as in the sciences, 
reason is used ; for there can be no true knowledge without reason. 
And if artistic knowledge were, as it is commonly called, ‘ intui- 
tive,’ it could not be the subject-matter of philosophy. Secondly, 
we should have to establish that artistic reasoning, reasoning where 
the imagination is used and recognized while used, is on the whole 
juster than scientific reasoning, because it deals with realities ; 
science, with ‘notions’ only. This line of argument would re- 
quire us to begin with a distinction, which hitherto hardly any 
thinkers have made, between reason and demonstration. I believe 
that all this might be done, that all these propositions might be 
established ; that it might be shown that the essential character- 
istic of scientific reason is not that it is a better kind of reason 
than any other, — for as there is no alternative between true and 
false,’ so there is but one kind of reason, — but that it is amore 
demonstrable kind than any other ; and that the reference is trans- 
ferred from the intrinsic truth of its conclusions to the number of 
people who can be convinced of such truth, — obviously an irrele- 
vant issue. But such a train of argument would occupy far too 


much space to be undertaken here. 
C. F. Keary. 
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'The principle of the excluded middle, so often forgotten in the ‘ suggestive’ 


writing of our day. 
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WHAT IS THE FUNCTION OF A GENERAL 
THEORY OF VALUE?! 


I. 


HERE has scarcely been a time in the history of thought 
when the problem of ‘value’ has so occupied the centre 
of attention as at present. Fundamental changes in the actual 
values of mankind, giving rise to what has been well called ‘ our 
anxious morality,’ with its characteristic talk of creating and con- 
serving values, has brought with it what may, without exaggera- 
tion, be described as a gradual shifting of the philosophical centre 
of gravity from the problem of knowledge to the problem of 
values. The problem of knowledge has itself become, in some 
quarters wholly, in others partially, a problem of value. 

The historical causes of this, until recently silent, change of 
attitude are, in a general way, clear enough. The change from 
intellectualism to voluntarism, the rigorous discipline of the 
human soul through the almost universal application of the con- 
cepts of evolution and the struggle for existence, with their ideas 
of selective and survival values, — these are explanations which 
immediately suggest themselves; and yet they are but general 
and superficial characterizations of a still more fundamental crisis 
of the social will, a crisis which has its roots deep in the necessi- 
ties of things, and which we are as yet scarcely able to under- 
stand. 

Whatever the causes, the effects of the change are everywhere 
in evidence. This gradual change in actual values has found a 
mouthpiece, if somewhat rhetorical and rhapsodical, in Nietzsche’s 
cry of “transvaluation of all values.”” But this cry has been 
echoed by other hearts and minds, and that which began as a 

'This paper is an attempt, — in response to several requests, kindly seconded by 
the editors of this journal,—to state the results, and the probable bearing upon 
larger questions, of the technical investigations in the theory of value. In view of 
the extent of the problem, the writer may perhaps be pardoned the necessary reference 
to other more detailed studies, which may serve to supplement the present sketchy 


treatment of the subject. 
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species of poetry has passed into sober prose. Of chief impor- 
tance is the transition from the accumulation of knowledge to its 
evaluation. To say nothing of the growing attempt to evaluate 
the results of physical science in the interests of a more compre- 
hensive natural philosophy, —a movement which may or may not 
have some connection with Nietzsche’s arraignment of science in 
its present form, — we may find sufficient evidences of this change 
of heart in the social and moral sciences, where the problem of 
value lies closer to the surface. ‘‘ While formerly,” we are told, 
“it was almost wholly the external structure of the social life, and 
the economic values which it produces, that received attention, 
now it is the meaning of this life for the human soul, its spiritual 
In short 


origin and spiritual effects, which finds expression. 
it is the problem of evaluation. 

Corresponding to this change in practical attitude has appeared 
the more ‘theoretical consciousness of, as it were, a new side of 
reality. We have been scarcely aware, so we are told, that our 
entire life, on its conscious side, is one continuous series of feel- 
ings of value and evaluations, of explicit judgments and implicit 
assumptions of value; and that it is only by reason of this very 
fact, that they are valued, that the mechanically determined ele- 
ments of reality in any sense have meaning for us. Far from 
being a mere fact among other facts, that which we mean by our 
evaluation of objects is something independent of this world, and 
so little merely a part of it that it is rather the whole world seen 
from a special point of view. Over against a world of facts is set 
a world of values. 

But if this growing consciousness of the problem of value has 
indeed reached a point where we are conscious of a world of 
values, where the terms ethical, esthetic, and even truth values, 
are in every mouth, and where the thought of a special ‘theory 
of value’ is no longer novel, with it has also come the realiza- 
tion that philosophy, and the philosophical disciplines which are 
traditionally concerned with values, are, in their present form, not 

! This quotation is taken from the ‘ Prospekt’ of Die Gesellschaft, a collection of 
social-psychological monographs in which the various institutions of society are studied 


from the point of view of their values for the individual. Some of the titles are Re- 
ligion, Speech, Custom, Commerce, The State, Politics, War, The Strike, etc. 
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quite in a position to take possession of the new world. It is true 
that for some time metaphysics has seemed to many to be but a 
theory of value ; but the traditional problems as well as the tra- 
ditional methods of that discipline are still such as to make the 
question of values subordinate to the question of ‘being.’ Nor 
are the special sciences which deal with facts of value able, as 
special disciplines, to cope with the changes, in both form and 
content of discussion, which this new setting of the problem has 
brought about. An harmonious division of labor between eco- 
nomics, ethics, and zsthetics has produced a completed product 
which, for various and sufficient reasons, does not meet the need. 
It is rather precisely because of this division of labor, unwisely 
conceived, that the results are unsatisfactory. More and more 
the conviction gains ground that a general theory of value, which 
shall comprehend in a systematic and scientific way all spheres of 
human values, is an absolute necessity. 

It has been said that the most fruitful metaphysical thought of 
the present is to be found in the special sciences. While perhaps 
not quite true, such a statement has this element of truth, that it 
is within the special sciences that the most significant questions 
of philosophy first make their appearance. Similarly, the neces- 
sity of solving certain special questions of value within the sciences 
of economics, ethics, and zsthetics, has developed concepts the 
significance of which extends far beyond these limits, and which 
therefore afford the material for more general and systematic 
reflections. 

Of first importance is the ‘theory of value’ which Economics 
has developed for its special purposes. Narrow as this purpose 
is (for it is not so long ago that an economist, F. von Wieser, 
was of the opinion that he had fulfilled his intention of “ treating 
exhaustively the entire sphere of worth phenomena without an 
exception,” although his investigations did not once go beyond 
the region of economic goods), nevertheless, the very limitation of 
its activities to a narrow range of problems has led to an intensive 
analysis of certain facts and laws of valuation which should have 
long since furnished an example to ethics, and which must now 
furnish both the stimulus and the discipline for any one who seeks 
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to comprehend the larger field. But this limitation of interest 
has obscured wider relations, knowledge of which would have 
been fruitful for the special work of the economist himself, and, 
in some cases, has led to fallacies of both observation and infer- 
ence, which a more philosophical treatment of facts would have 
corrected. These limitations are, however, being overcome. The 
exigencies of translating economic into sociological conceptions, 
of correlating economic with larger social values, have brought 
about a notable change. Indeed, much of the movement in the 
direction of a more general theory comes from economics itself. 
Gradually the opposition to theory in this sphere is giving way, 
and at the same time the feeling increases that economic values 
are but a special class of human worths, and that they can be 
understood only in their relations, especially in their relation to 
ethical values.' 

Ethics, likewise, has its contributions to make to a general 
theory of value. Chief among these is its appreciative analyses 
and descriptions of qualitatively different attitudes and dispositions, 
and its elaboration of a doctrine of norms of obligation and virtue 
in which the appreciative distinctions of the race have been fixed. 
To this must be added the development of hypotheses as to the 
nature of the ultimate good, which, while they have not led to any 
final solution, have nevertheless served to develop and organize 
the normative point of view. But it is precisely because of this 
preoccupation with ultimate norms and abstractions that ethics is 
in no position to meet the advances of economics. For ethics, 
as it is commonly understood, still remains too much in the tradi- 
tions of the Greeks, and, instead of seeking a psychologically 
founded theory of value, contents itself with a theory of abstract 
goods, consisting in an external and often arbitrary classification 
and evaluation of objects of desire, without any vital sense of 
the great problems involved in the processes and laws of desire 
themselves. 

Especially harmful, moreover, has been the Kantian distinction 
between the ‘empirical’ and the ‘intelligible’ wiil, and the nar- 


' Compare in this connection Hadley’s article on ‘‘ Economic Science’’ and the 
present writer’s article on ‘‘ Worth’’ in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
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rowing effect of the concept of abstract imperatives. Although 
no longer present in its original form, it still exercises influence 
through the unfortunate antithesis of facts and values, of genesis 
and validity. For where such distinctions are made ultimate, 
where the laws of the empirical will are conceived to be irrelevant, 
or even hostile, to the will that values, there a science of values is 
impossible. 

Where, on the other hand, ethics has broken loose from these 
bonds, the new-found freedom has given rise to such a multitude 
of irreconcilable principles that it is immediately apparent that the 
certainty of method, which makes possible internal unity of prin- 
ciples and harmonious external relations with other sciences, is 
still lacking. It has even been seriously doubted whether ethics 
can maintain its place as a special science, — whether it is not 
doomed to break up, on the one hand, into a part of psychology, 
the task of which shall be to analyse the individual feelings, 
judgments, and acts of will, the content of which has the moral 
predicate, and, on the other hand, into a part of sociology, which 
shall portray the forms and content of the common life which 
stand in relations to the ethical obligation of the individual. Its 
double character will, it is thought, ultimately prove its undoing." 

Doubtful though such predictions may rightly be held to be,— 
for the boundaries of sciences are determined by other motives 
than those of mere logic, and there are practical reasons which 
will plead strongly for the integrity of ethics as a separate disci- 
pline, — still there can be no doubt that the inconsequent charac- 
ter of the science, in its present state, unfits it for leadership in the 
attempt to conceive valuation in its more general aspects. Like 
economics it has, to be sure, recently been looking beyond its 
narrowly conceived province, and seeking points of contact with 
its neighbors, —the breaking up of its solidarity is, in one sense, 
but an outward sign of an inward grace, — but this is in itself not 
sufficient to make of ethics the science of values par excellence. 

Nor is such a science to be developed by a merely external 
fusion of elements from both of the preceding sciences, with 
perhaps the addition of a few judicious reflections upon 2xs- 


1Simmel, Zin/eitung in die Moralwissenschaft, Vol. 1, Preface. 
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thetic and religious values. To meet the obvious necessities of 
the situation there is required, rather, a systematic treatment of 
human values in their mutual relations, together with the psy- 
chology of feeling and will upon which such a theory must rest. 
What is needed is a point of view and method which go beyond 
the special motives of economics and ethics, and find common 
ground in a conception and purpose which unites them both. 
Thus, while economics has been thought to be a descriptive and 
explanatory science, and has contented itself with description of 
the empirical laws of valuation for the purposes of control, it has 
really been shot through with assumptions of a normative char- 
acter, and has been fruitful in disclosing actual standards of value 
which ethics has often failed to estimate at their proper worth. 
On the other hand, ethics, although claiming to be a normative 
science, has found it necessary to investigate the phenomenology 
of feeling and will, without, however, as I shall seek to show 
later, succeeding in making these investigations sufficiently fruitful 
for its more ultimate purposes. The desideratum, therefore, 
seems to be to find a method which shall unite in some more 
fruitful way the descriptive and the normative points of view, a 
method which shall know how to interpret the norms of the so- 
called ‘intelligible’ will in terms of the laws of the ‘empirical’ 
will. 
II. 

I have stated thus broadly, and at some length, what I con- 
ceive to be the problem of a general theory of value, in order that 
we may have a point of view from which to estimate properly the 
significance of the special methods of investigation which have 
recently developed in this field. The range of the problem might, 
indeed, be conceived even more broadly. From one point of 
view at least, as has already been intimated, “-wths are values, 
both instrumental and intrinsic. The processes of acquirement, 
of enjoyment, and utilization of truth are processes of valuation, 
related in certain definite ways to the values of economics, ethics, 
and zsthetics, and to ignore these relations means an emascula- 
tion of the full meaning of the truth. While zz the making, truth 
has certain instrumental values which are part of its meaning. 
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When made, believed, and enjoyed, it acquires certain comple- 
mentary values which are either part or the whole of its meaning 
as truth. Thus it is perhaps not too much to claim that our con- 
ception of knowledge will gain much from the investigations of a 
general theory of value. Be that as it may, we shall, for the 
immediate purposes of this discussion, confine our attention to 
the problem as already defined. 

When, moreover, the problem is thus stated, with it is also 
determined for us the logic of our procedure in estimating the 
methods employed in its solution. For, upon closer inspection, 
the problem is seen really to be two-fold: the descriptive or psy- 
chological and the normative or ‘ axiological,’ as I have elsewhere 
described it." The function of valuation has two aspects. On 
the one hand, we /ee/ the value of the objects ; on the other hand, 
we evaluate these objects, and ultimately the experiences of value 
themselves. The first aspect is that of process, the conditions and 
laws of which are to be determined ; the second aspect is that of 
function and meaning, the norms of which are to be developed. 
Between these two aspects there is evidently a close relation. 
We cannot feel the value of an object without judging or assum- 
ing it to have some sort of reality, nor can we pass a normative 
judgment without at the same time assuming or postulating its 
conformity with the laws of feeling and will. Out of this double 
aspect of the problem arise all the special questions which a 
theory of value has to solve, and growth of insight into the 
nature of the relations between these two problems is the test of 
the value of the solutions. 

' This seems to be a case where the creation of a new term is not only admissible, 
but highly desirable ; for the problem is in a sense a new one, brought about through 
the change in point of view already described. The problem is not merely the formula- 
tion of norms, but the determination of the validity of the claim to objectivity implied 
in every normative judgment. If our problem were the determination of the validity of 
objects and processes of knowledge alone, it would be best described as epistemolog- 
ical ; but the term epistemology is too narrow to include the problem of the evaluation 
of values, and we may therefore make use of a special term to define the problem as it 
here presents itself. On the analogy of the term epistemology, we have constructed 
the term ‘ axiology,’ and may hereafter speak of the relation of the axiological to the 
psychological point of view. Baldwin has accepted this use of the term ‘ axiolog- 
ical,’ and, in the second volume of his Genetic Logic, distinguishes in a suggestive 
way between logical and axiological truth. 
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III. 


Let us, then, first consider the contributions which recent psy- 
chological analysis has made to our knowledge of the phenomen- 
ology of judgments of value and their objects. The main results 
of this analysis are, I think it may be said, twofold: (1) The 
discovery of certain new facts which have led to a reformation of 
our conception of the zature and conditions of the worth-judgment, 
and consequently to a reconstruction of our conception of the 
/aws of worth-judgment, or, more generally, of valuation ; (2) as 
a result of these changes, it has been possible to bring about the 
coordination of the different types of worth-attitude and of objects 
of value, demanded by a general theory of value, and thus to 
explain in terms of empirical laws spheres of valuation into which 
such explanation (von unten) has not yet penetrated. 

The first of these results may best be understood by contrast- 
ing the present concept of the value-judgment with preceding 
views. In the past there have been two main views, correspond- 
ing to the opposition between the empirical and rationalistic theories 
already described. The empirical theory, in its old form, held that 
every value judgment is determined by some feeling or desire, — 
feeling being viewed as the effect or feeling-tone of sensation, 
perception, or idea, according to the theory of feeling held, and 
desire being viewed as the effect of feeling. Conversely, it was 
held that all feeling and desire, positive or negative, is zpso facto 
valuation. All values were accordingly reduced to two types, 
immediate or intrinsic sensation-feelings, and mediated or instru- 
mental utility-values, associated with the primary and immediate. 
In contrast to this was the dualistic theory (whether rationalistic 
or voluntaristic in form of expression), which excepted certain 
ideal values of ethics and zsthetics from this type of determina- 
tion. As old as Plato, but more recently expressed in the Kant- 
ian antithesis of the empirical and the intelligible will, it holds, 
in whatever form it may appear, that these ideal values are con- 
stituted by acts of reason or will, for which, while they may, per- 
haps, have their empirical, psychological aspect, this empirical 
aspect is, nevertheless, irrelevant. They are not temporally con- 
ditioned, but timeless, values. 
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The results of recent psychological analysis have made impos- 
sible this dualism, and have, moreover, brought about sucha re- 
construction of the empirical theory as to make possible the inclu- 
sion of the zdea/ values within the region of empirical analysis and 
explanation. In the first place, they have had the negative result 
of showing that the feeling of value is not the effect of cognitive 
content as such, and is not coextensive with feeling or desire. It 
is always reality-feeling, and presupposes some cognitive act of 
presumption, judgment, or assumption. Passive feelings, satisfac- 
tions of desire, are in themselves not feelings of value. They can 
at most create the dispositional conditions which, when actualized 
through cognitive acts, give rise to feelings of value. This leads to 
an important extension in our concept of types of worth-attitudes 
and objects. We have feelings of intrinsic value wherever we 
have reality-feeling, whether the presupposition of that feeling be 
presumption, judgment, or assumption. We have feelings of 
instrumental value whenever an object is connected by relational 
judgments with these feelings of reality. Objects of value are 
both perceptual and ideal, objects immediately perceived or judged 
to exist, and objects which are ideal constructions, related to the 
immediate feeling of reality through relational judgments and 
assumptions. Moreover, it is possible to show a genetic relation 
between these presuppositions, and to classify the different atti- 
tudes and objects of valuation in terms of their genesis. This is 
the first step in the correlation of the different values, intrinsic and 
instrumental, economic, ethical, and zsthetic, required as a basis 
of a general theory of value.' 

Asa result of this more adequate analysis of the empirical 
conditions of the value-judgment, there is opened up the possi- 
bility of discovering the empirical laws of all types of valuation. 
This extension of the concept of empirical law into all regions of 


'A résumé of the results of these investigations will be found in the article on 
‘* Worth,” already referred to, and in a later article, ‘‘ Recent Tendencies in the 
Psychological Theory of Values,’’ in the /sychological Bulletin, Vol. 1V, No. 4. 
In recent articles in the Psychological Review, Vol. X1V, Nos. 1 and 2, ** Definition 
and Analysis of the Consciousness of Value,’’ I have shown the bearings of these 
studies more fully, and have developed a genetic theory and classification of worth- 
attitudes, primary and derived. 
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values, the necessary condition of any general theory of value, 
is made possible by the reconstruction of the concept of empirical 
law itself, consequent upon the more adequate analysis of the 
value-judgment. 

By the laws of valuation, in the larger sense of the term, may 
be understood any uniformity in the manner in which value- 
judgments are modified, either qualitatively or quantitatively, 
and in the light of which the relative values of objects may be 
determined. Taking the concept of law in this broader sense, it 
is obvious that there would necessarily be a dualistic conception 
of the nature of these laws, corresponding to the different con- 
ceptions of the nature of the value-judgment already considered. 
Thus the principle of universalization expressed in the Kantian 
maxim, according to which the capacity of an ideal object (as 
embodied in an act or disposition presupposed by the act) for 
extension and continuation is made the measure of its moral 
value, is considered to be the ‘intelligible law’ of the objective 
or normative value of the act, as distinguished from its subjective 
and empirical value, determined by the empirical laws of feeling 
and desire. 

In the narrower sense, however, as for instance in the usage 
of economics already referred to, laws of valuation are empirical 
laws of mutation of the value of an object based upon fundamental 
laws of feeling and desire, and from which it is believed that a 
measure of value can be inferred. Such are the law of ‘ Diminish- 
ing Value’ for intrinsic values and of ‘ Marginal Utility’ for instru- 
mental values, together with the law of ‘Complementary Values,’ 
which is conceived to modify the working of both the preced- 
ing laws. These empirical laws are based upon more ultimate 
psychological laws of feeling and will, such as the law of dulling 
of sensitivity with repetition and the law of satiety with over- 
stimulation ; and the psychological laws according to which both 
dulling of sensitivity and satiety can be modified by certain 
combinations and rearrangements of the objects of desire and 
feeling. These are the so-called ‘laws of subjective value,’ 
because they describe the laws effective in determining the value- 
judgments of the individual. But they lead to the development 
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of certain ‘laws of objective value,’ the exchange value or price 
of an object, as determined by supply and demand, these forces 
being determined by the laws of subjective value. 

Now the result of psychological analysis has been so to recon- 
struct and reinterpret these empirical laws as to make them ap- 
plicable to all types of objects and feelings of value, and thus to 
relate normative judgments to actual feelings of value. And it 
accomplishes this, first of all, by denying the psychological 
assumptions upon which the old formulation of the empirical laws 
rested. When Kant insisted upon the non-empirical character of 
the moral judgment and sense of obligation, and upon the nature 
of the zsthetic as desireless intuition, it was generally assumed, 
it must be remembered, — and Kant shared the assumption, — 
that there are only two types of feelings of value, immediate 
sensuous pleasure and the feeling of utility, indirectly and instru- 
mentally connected with this immediacy, and that to these the laws 
of dulling of sensitivity and satiety apply universally. If this as- 
sumption of Bentham and his followers be granted, there is ground 
for the exception of certain ideal values, which are neither sense- 
feelings nor utility-feelings, but rather intrinsic values which, for 
the individual at least, may be absolute. But this assumption is 
by no means necessary. The denial of the view that feeling of value 
is coextensive with feeling and desire follows from the recognition 
that feelings of value are characterized by certain cognitive presup- 
positions. But it follows with equal necessity that an application 
of these laws to value-feelings in general is not possible until we 
have investigated the effect of the factors of quantity (repetition 
and amount) upon feelings of reality, judgment and assumption- 
feelings, and upon the dispositions which condition them. When 
thus viewed, our entire conception of the laws of valuation is 
changed. They become laws of our interest in objects, and the 
problem then becomes this: the determination of the laws ac- 
cording to which objects acquire, lose, or retain, interest or affec- 
tive-volitional meaning. 

It is at this point that the results of psychological analysis are, 
to my mind, most interesting and significant, just as it has been 
at this point that the psychology of feeling has previously been 
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most inadequate. Into the details of this analysis and its results 
it is impossible to enter here. Ehrenfels,' for instance, holds that 
such an analysis makes it possible to universalize the laws of 
‘Diminishing Value’ and ‘ Marginal Utility’ into a law of ‘ Grenz- 
frommen’ (translatable, perhaps, as ‘Marginal Appreciation ’) 
which is applicable to all objects of value. With this conclu- 
sion, however, I do not agree. It is of course certain that in the 
case of all those objects the value of which is conditioned by 
direct stimulation, dulling of sensitivity and satiety follow. It is 
also true that in all cases of instrumental conceptual construc- 
tions, —where the value isa utility-value, the function of instrumen- 
tal judgments, and is conditioned by successive judgments of reap- 
plicability,—the law of marginal utility holds. But it is not clear 
that this is the law of all ideal constructions. It is precisely 
here, on what may be called the psychology of idealization and 
of ideals, that analysis is most inadequate. Without going into 
detail, which the limits of the present discussion will not admit, I 
can only state dogmatically,— what I believe psychological 
analysis will not only justify, but also make conceivable, —that in 
the processes of relative and instrumental valuation of objects cer- 
tain ideal objects are constructed, the assumption of existence of 
which gives rise to intrinsic ethical and zxsthetic values, which 
are not subject to these laws of relative value. At first comple- 
mentary values, they become intrinsic ideals and ‘ practical abso- 
lutes,’ in the sense that they constitute the permanent assump- 
tions upon which all other judgments of value rest. In the case 
of the miser, the judgments of reapplicability of his money may 
pass over into an assumption of indefinite applicability. It thus 
acquires absolute intrinsic value. An ethical disposition, the 
value of which is first of all instrumental and relative, may be- 
come intrinsic and absolute, and the assumption of its absolute 
existence may give rise to personal values, zsthetic and ethical, 
which are practical absolutes. What may be the psychological 
explanation of these facts, it is not our purpose here to inquire. I 
believe, however, that even these phenomena may be explained 
in terms of empirical laws of feeling and will when these laws are 
properly formulated and interpreted. 
1 System der Wert- Theorie, Bk. 1, ch. vii, 2 25; Bk. II, ch. iii, 2 18. 
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The sudjective personal meaning or value of an object is, how- 
ever, quite a different thing from its odjective, in the sense of 
social, value. The relation of these two values of the same 
object is one of the most important of the axiological problems, 
and one of the first conditions of its solution is to discover the 
conditions and laws which determine objective value. Objective 
values are in some sense conditioned by subjective values. Can 
we deduce the laws of objective from the laws of subjective value ? 

For economics the essential condition of objective value is ex- 
change. Exchange objectifies subjective value through the inter- 
polation of intermediate processes of judgment between the object 
and immediate enjoyment, the objective or exchange value being 
that which the individual must take into account in processes of 
subjective valuation. But, upon closer inspection, exchange is 
seen to be but a special case of social interaction and participa- 
tion. Objective values have a wider range than economic values. 
Dispositions, ideas, ideals, arising first in individuals, acquire an 
objective reference and meaning through the fact that they are 
imitated, acknowledged, and shared. The fact that an ideal is 
or is not shared, that a disposition in an individual finds accept- 
ance or opposition, modifies the individual’s feeling of value in 
certain definite ways, and ultimately differentiates its objective 
reference and meaning from its subjective value. How is this 
objective value determined ? 

Economics has deduced the laws of objective exchange value 
from the laws of subjective value, conceiving the value in ex- 
change to be the function of forces of supply and demand cre- 
ated by the operation of the laws of subjective value. The 
question then arises, whether similar laws cannot be developed 
for non-economic, moral, social values. This I think is not only 
entirely within the range of possibility, but is also in part accom- 
plished. More than this, I think it is possible in this way to ex- 
plain the variations of social moral values, as reflected in feelings 
of obligation and in judgments of praise and blame. Ehrenfels 
argues for the extension of the principle of ‘ Marginal Utility’ to 
the social, moral value of dispositions, and with his conclusions I 
am in entire accord, although not wholly with the psychological 
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analysis upon which the inference rests. In my own view of the 
matter, the facts are briefly as follows. What we call objective 
social and moral values are participation-values, either immediate 
and intrinsic or instrumental. Dispositions and acts acquire this 
value according as they are immediately or indirectly related to 
the participation of the individual in the ends of society. From 
the laws of -infithlung, of sympathetic participation of the indi- 
vidual, which are but special forms of the fundamental laws of 
feeling and will, the laws of social sympathy may be developed. 
Into the line of argument which underlies this view we cannot 
here enter. It will be sufficient to state the general conclusion 
that the degree of intensity of social sympathy is conditioned by 
the degree of its extension, and in such a manner as to lead to 
the inference that the social or moral value of a disposition is sub- 
ject to a law of limiting value, which I have ventured to describe 
as the ‘ Law of Marginal Participation-Value.’ 

Such a conclusion evidently has an important bearing upon 
our conception of zormal moral values. Underlying the norma- 
tive law of ‘ universalization,’ whatever its form, whether utili- 
tarian or idealistic, whether in the Kantian form or in Fichte’s 
modification (‘act so that the maxim of thy conduct may become 
for thee an eternal law”’), is the assumption that the objective 
moral value is identical with the subjective and personal, and that 
moral values escape the laws inherent in the temporal character 
of values. But the difficulties in such a conception are not to be 
hidden. As soon as the logical concepts of universality and eter- 
nal law are taken out of the region of subjective and personal 
ideals, and are applied to empirical conduct, they necessarily de- 
velop problems of probability, and even possibility. In this case 
the values are no longer intrinsic, but instrumental. Universali- 
zation of a given disposition, or even indefinite increase of the sup- 
ply, must involve such a modification of the demand as in turn to 
modify the actual social and objective value of the disposition. 
To act as though the maxim of one’s act were an eternal law, is to 
act as though frequency of repetition would have no effect upon 
its value, an assumption which experience does not allow us to 
make with respect to the objective values of any object. What- 
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ever absolute ideal value such an assumption may have for the 
worth-experience of the individual, it cannot be taken as a norm 
or measure of actual social values. Logical quantity has been 
translated into empirical terms, and in the empirical realm of 
actual values the demand for increase is conditioned precisely by 
lack of the desired disposition. 


IV. 

Advance in the direction of the understanding of the deriva- 
tion of values, both individual and social, such as the general 
theory of value requires, and such as the new studies are in a 
fair way to furnish, should mean additional power to explain 
the more complex and developed phenomena of the value-judg- 
ment. Every advance in intensive analysis and comprehensive 
correlation should bring with it greater power of explanation. 
Here, of course, is to be found the test of the fruitfulness of the 
new studies. There are numerous points where this test may be 
applied, but for purposes of illustration it will suffice to take a 
single problem from the sphere of ethical values. 

The region of ethical values, using the term ‘ethical’ in its 
widest extent, is characterized by the unique judgments of obliga- 
tion and their correlated judgments of praise and blame. These 
are the feelings of ideal value which are conceived to reflect 
absolute norms. Or else, when the non-empirical point of view 
is abandoned,’ the result has been at first a scepticism, such as 
Simmel gave expression to in his earlier studies, when he denied 
that our powers of analysis can penetrate to the causes of the 
difference between an obligation, intense but of narrow range, 
and one more extensive but correspondingly weak, and of the 
choice between the two. 

Now there can be no doubt that our feelings of obligation and 
of praise and blame do vary in certain ways which, although the 
facts are clear enough, are difficult to explain. Thus our 
feelings of obligation toward any given act, and our attitudes 

1In this case, ethics is broken up into ‘‘a part of psychology, the task of which 
shall be to analyze the individual feelings, judgments, and acts of will, the content of 
which has the moral predicate, and, on the other hand, into a part of sociology which 


shall portray the forms and content of the common life which stand in relations to 
the ethical obligation of the individual.’’ 
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of approval or disapproval of the act and its presupposed dispo- 
sition, are by no means unequivocal and consistent. Though in 
every case apparently immediate and intrinsic, they nevertheless 
vary in different individuals, and at different times in the same 
individual. These variations may extend all the way from com- 
plete gualitative difference (as when personal obligations come 
into direct conflict with social obligations, or when I approve an 
act as the expression of a total personality, although, from the 
impersonal and social point of view, I disapprove it) to merely 
quantitative differences of intensity of obligation and approval or 
disapproval (as when the quality of the act is always the same, 
but the intensity of the demand varies). Apparently, different 
standards are presupposed. One fundamental difference has 
become so clear as to give rise to the term ‘double standard.’ 
Meinong has distinguished between a larger region of ethical 
and quasi-ethical values and a narrower region of moral values, 
regions which we may further characterize as representing the 
personal and the impersonal points of view. 

The complexity of these phenomena of ethical judgment can- 
not be denied, and the failure of the older methods of ethics, with 
their explanation vox oben, seems equally certain. But a scep- 
tical conclusion in the premises seems premature. The intro- 
duction of quantitative analysis in this sphere, first attempted by 
Meinong,' and made possible by his more intensive psychological 
analysis, has led to the formulation of certain empirical laws 
governing the variation of the intensity or emphasis of judgments 
of obligation, and of approval and disapproval, with variation in the 
quantity of the object, to the fixation of certain zorms and thresh- 
olds of valuation, and of the limits within which the value-judg- 
ment moves. This method can, I think, be extended to include 
the analysis of the personal or quasi-ethical, the moral, and the 
legal judgments. 

Into the details uf such quantitative analysis we cannot go, 
but sufficient has been said to indicate that it is the first step in 
explanation. The variation in these apparently intrinsic ethical 


' Psychologisch-Ethische Untersuchungen zur Werth-Theorie, Part Il, chapters 


ii and iii. 
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values arises from the fact that the norms and thresholds repre- 
sent demands or assumptions which are differently derived. They 
are the assumptions or expectations which have survived the 
process of selection, in value-movements, individual and social. 
In the case of the difference between the personal and the imper- 
sonal attitude, it can be shown, I think, that the impersonal 
moral obligation represents the instrumental farticipation-value 
of a disposition, while the personal obligation represents the 
intrinsic tdeal value of the object for the person, the value which 
the object (the disposition), when assumed to exist, to be realized, 
has for the individual as such. How these different norms are 
derived, is a problem for genetic worth-analysis ; but, when thus 
derived, they suffice to explain the variations in explicit value- 
judgments. 
. 2 

A few words in conclusion as to the bearing of these psycho- 
logical studies upon what is, after all, the most important prob- 
lem of a general theory of value, that which has been described 
as the ‘axiological’ problem. The close relation is, in a general 
way, immediately apparent. We not only /ee/ the value of an 
object, but we also reflectively eva/uate the feeling, by raising the 
question of the validity of its presuppositions. Every feeling of 
value is a reality-feeling. Every object valued is, zpso facto, 
presumed, judged, or assumed to exist, even in the case of ideal 
values. Clearly another point of view than the phenomeno- 
logical, psychological, is here involved,—a point of view which 
requires not only to be clearly defined, but also to be properly 
related to the psychological. 

The chief problem for axiology, as for epistemology, is bound 
up with the distinction between subjective and objective, a dis- 
tinction made use of in dealing with judgments of value as well 
as judgments of knowledge. We recognize values as in some 
way independent of individual acknowledgment, for between the 
subject and the object there are relations of feeling and will, felt as 
demands and obligations, just as inviolable as those of the sense- 
impressions imposed upon us from without. Between the sub- 
jectively desired and the objectively desirable in ethics, between 
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subjective utility and sacrifice and objective value and price in 
economic reckoning, between the subjectively effective and the 
objectively beautiful in art, —in all these cases there is a differ- 
ence for feeling so patent that in naive and unreflective experience 
the feelings with such objectivity of reference are spoken of as 
predicates of the objects themselves. 

For reflection, however, there is a difference between the mean- 
ing of this distinction in the sphere of values and that which it 
has in the sphere of truth, and it is at this point that the specific 
character of the axiological problem appears. In the theory of 
knowledge the dispute still rages (and is especially fierce at the 
present time) as to whether there is an objectivity which tran- 
scends all subjective process, whether qualities inhere in the thing 
apart from experience. For the theory of value, the problem 
is simplified. All values are in one sense subjective ; all are 
founded in some process. But we recognize that our concept of 
subjectivity must make room for a kind of objectivity, that the 
feelings or desires determined in one process may exercise a con- 
trol over feelings and desires determined by other processes, and 
that this control gives them a form of objectivity.’ 

When we seek a name for this kind of objectivity, we find one 
at hand in the concept of the zorm and of normative judgments. 
The practical significance of an objective value is that it forms the 
norm for subjective feelings of value, that it determines subjective 
feeling insome way. The unique character of this relation appears 
upon closer examination. The acknowledgment of the normal 
exchange-value, the price of an object, is the condition of its 
further utilization by the individual; the acknowledgment of per- 
manently desirable dispositions is the condition of the realization 
of certain subjective ethical values ; the acknowledgment of ob- 
jective beauty is the condition of permanent zsthetic satisfactions. 
Still more apparent is the relation in the case of the extreme 
objectifications of religion. Ideals of a supernatural character 
are the product, phenomenologically speaking, of individual and 
racial appreciative constructions ; but the assumption or postula- 
tion of their existence is the presupposition of the realization of 


1 Cf. in this connection Simmel’s Philosophie des Geldes, chapter i. 
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certain subjective feelings of value, such as reverence and inner 
peace. In general, the norm is an assumption or postulate of 
existence, representing the permanent aspects of desire, underlying 
changeable feelings and judgments. Its function is the control 
of appreciation, of the subjective worth-judgment. 

When this unique character of normative objectivity is recog- 
nized, the problem of axiology begins to define itself. In the 
first place, there is clearly a distinction, at least relative, between 
normative and factual objectivity. The question whether an 
object, the assumption of the reality of which constitutes a con- 
trol of subjective appreciation, has an existence apart from 
processes of valuation, individual and social, is for the axiolog- 
ical standpoint a meaningless question. It is also apparent that, 
in the last analysis, the question of the reality of a value apart 
from individuals is equally meaningless. Objective values, in the 
social sense, can be actualized only in individuals. Until thus 
actualized, they are, at most, merely permanent possibilities of 
value. We may then go further, and say that there is also a 
relative distinction between normative objectivity and factual, in 
the sense of actual, social values. While related, they are by no 
means identical. Such factual objectivity is always normative in 
so far as the demand in which the value of the object is founded 
must enter as a conscious presupposition of actualization of values 
in the individual. Normal ‘exchange’ and normal ‘moral’ 
values alike have both factual and normative objectivity ; but 
this does not exhaust the field of normative objectivity. There 
are personal ideals, the normative character of which does not 
depend upon the belief in their present existence, or even ultimate 
realization in society. They are assumptions, postulates, the pri- 
mary significance of which consists in the fact that they are the 
necessary presuppositions of subjective value in the individual. 
Developed though they may have been in social interaction, and 
retaining, as they undoubtedly do, a secondary instrumental value 
for society, for social participation, they are, nevertheless, zow 
primarily significant as conditions of the continuity of the indi- 
vidual and personal value series. In contrast to the preceding 
instrumental norms, they are intrinsic norms, which undoubtedly 
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have metaphysical reality, in that they have meaning, but not 
necessarily factual existence. Normative objectivity of both 
types consists, therefore, in the acknowledgment of a presuppo- 
sition of subjective value, and is ultimately founded in subjective 
process. 

Now the distinction between subjective and objective values 
being what it has been shown to be, it is clear that the question 
of the validity of any such distinction is bound up wholly with the 
question whether the objectivity postulated /ufills tts function as 
the necessary presupposition of the continuity of valuation, tn its two 
aspects of acquirement and conservation of value. Other questions 
may, indeed, be raised, as, for instance, whether the reality which 
an object of value thus has is equivalent to existence apart from 
subjective process ; but they are, as we have seen, not axiolog- 
ical. We cannot answer the question of the validity, and there- 
fore ultimately the truth or falsity, of the cognitive presuppositions 
of a feeling of value without reference to this criterion.' 

When, however, the problem of axiology is stated in this way, 
it is also immediately apparent that a certain definite relation to 
psychological facts is involved. For immediate experience, this 
normative objectivity appears in an immediate appreciation of 
value, which has, as its cognitive presuppositions, certain assump- 
tions or postulates; but for reflection these very assumptions 
show themselves to be the product of a selective genetic differen- 
tiation of our desires (through arrest, effort, and consequent re- 
adaptations and reconstructions), in which some of our desires 
have developed into permanent and objective demands. Out of 
the general level of immediate feeling has emerged a develop- 
ment which has its conclusion in a new kind of objectivity, 
reality. It is clear that all values, whether subjective or objec- 
tive, being founded in some process, the ultimate question as to 
their validity is whether they are well founded or not. It is also 
clear that whether they are well founded or not depends upon 

1 We might without hesitation say that the criterion of normative objectivity is 
‘ pragmatic,’ if we could, without doing violence to the accepted use of the term, 
include intrinsic as well as instrumental norms. This is, however, doubtful, for the 


pragmatist seems bent upon the elimination of the ‘absolute,’ whether personal and 
practical, or impersonal and theoretical. 
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their conformity to certain ultimate laws. Every assertion of a 
value implies at the same time an assertion of its conformity to 
the laws of feeling and will. The same laws which determine 
the genesis and survival of objects of value must at the same 
time determine their normative objectivity. 

We cannot, then, avoid the conclusion, that the bearing of the 
present studies of the processes and laws of valuation upon the 
axiological problem is direct and immediate, and that they must 
involve ultimately a reconstruction of such normative laws as are 
found to be in contradiction with the fundamental capacities of 
feeling and will. The situation may be stated in still another way. 
Whatever may be the abstract formulations for the normative sci- 
ences of the norms of validity, they cannot be anything else than 
the development in other terms, and for other purposes, of what, 
from another point of view, we call psychological laws. We 
may well believe that psychological description is not all there 
is to a theory of value, but it certainly is not irrelevant to the 
normative problem. It is at least necessary that the assump- 
tions, postulates, embodied in these norms, shall be psycholog- 
ically possible, that “they shall be in harmony with the general 
laws of the conscious life and only special and detailed develop- 
ments of what lies in these laws.’’' 

Wicpur URBAN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 

' Quoted from Héfiding’s discussion of the relation of logical laws to psychology, 

in The Problems of Philosophy, p. 76. 








DISCUSSIONS. 


DETERMINISM AND INDETERMINISM IN MOTIVES: 
A REPLY. 


Mr. G. W. Cunningham’s discussion’ of my article on ‘ Deter- 
minism and Indeterminism in Motives’’* presents some interesting 
general phases of criticism, as well as some important technicalities. 
He begins by saying frankly that one’s conclusions depend consider- 
ably upon one’s point of departure, and he indicates his own position, 
namely, a widely held metaphysical theory which lays great stress 
upon the methodological character of science, and holds in particular 
that absolute determinism is an implication of this methodology. 
His purpose is to show that the ‘‘ existential standpoint’’ which he 
attributes to me leads to difficulties from which his own outlook offers 
the only means of escape. 

The first of the difficulties is ‘‘an absolute separation of the will 
from the motive’’ and ‘‘a conception of the two as only externally 
related.’’ Such abstractions, he observes, not only have obviously 
no real existence, but also, if taken seriously, make philosophy 
impossible, since they have no determinate relation to experience. 
Now this alleged difficulty exists largely in the imagination of my 
critic. That motives really antedate decision, and are thereby causes 
of it, is in my judgment a trustworthy and final report of experience. 
This measure of ‘externality’ cannot be removed without contra- 
dicting the facts or giving them some transcendental, ‘timeless’ 
interpretation. But that this way of stating the facts implies that the 
motive wholly lacks volitional character, or that the motive is 
entirely past before decision occurs, or that the volitional decision has 
no inherent motive character, or is superimposed upon the motives 
from the outside, —all this is as foreign to my own presuppositions as 
to those of Mr. Cunningham. Indeed, I tried to make this clear by 
saying: ‘‘It is unfortunate that some indeterminist writers designate 
the will as a supplementary and deciding factor. ‘This gives the 
impression that the will works externally upon the motives,’’ etc.* 
The terms which I use in description of the process are necessarily 
‘abstractions,’ and the plane of that description is in a sense 
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2 Jbid., pp. 298 ff. 
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‘existential’ ; but the alleged separation and hypostasization, with 
their attendant absurdities, to which Mr. Cunningham refers, are 
interpretative contributions of his own. ‘There is a genuinely meta- 
physical view that just such descriptive abstractions, with their 
involved time-relations, tell the truth about reality ; and, in partic- 
ular, that the psychological concepts of the will and its motives are 
to be discussed on the existential plane without prejudice from any 
other methodology. ‘The first difficulty, therefore, which Mr. Cun- 
ningham finds in my account, is partly a misinterpretation, and partly 
an inconsistency with an epistemological view which by no means 
enjoys universal acceptance. 

The second alleged difficulty is purely epistemological. Mr. Cun- 
ningham says: ‘‘If. . . causuality means general intelligibility of phe- 
nomena, the question concerning its absoluteness becomes. . . one, 
a negative answer to which renders knowledge itself impossible.’’ ' 
And again: ‘‘ Kant long ago and with unmistakable clearness taught 
us that in the realm of experience causality is supreme and chance an 
absurdity.’’ .. . ‘An undetermined event is an epistemological im- 
possibility.’’* But the premise here is just what many question. 
Causality does not mean general intelligibility ; and however vital its 
function in intelligence may be, it is perfect dogmatism to declare that 
the time sequence of motives and decision becomes unintelligible un- 
less we assume absolute determinism. In taking such a position, Mr. 
Cunningham is clearly prejudiced by the thought that, if chance is real, 
itisabsolute. Indeed, he says explicitly: ‘‘Ifthereisa realm of chance, 
it is i#se facto absolute, since otherwise it would be a realm of law.’’ * 
On the logic of this, I will not comment further than to say again that 
it is no more sound in reference to law and chance than to likeness 
and difference. What I wish to point out is that this notion of ‘ realms’ 
of law and chance, and of indeterminism as a theory of exceptions to 
law, is entirely a perversion of my statements. I said explicitly that 
chance is not an exception to law, but a partial aspect of every (par- 
tially lawful) event.‘ Accordingly, this second difficulty which Mr. 
Cunningham finds in my statements seems, like the first one, to consist 
largely in his misinterpretation of them, and partly in their disagree- 
ment, not with the facts, but with a certain theory about the facts. 

Mr. Cunningham concludes by offering an exposition of ‘‘ the more 
concrete teleological point of view.’’ ‘The central thought of this is: 

'P. 619. 
2 P. 620. 
3 P. 619. 
* Pp. 308, 309 
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‘*« Psychology has to do with only one aspect of the mental life, the 
time order aspect ; meaning and purpose, although they are indispu- 
tably important aspects of the mind, are intentionally left entirely out 
of account.’’' Now against this I would say that such a divorce be- 
tween purpose and the time order of mental facts seems to many students 
of the matter entirely fictitious. A number of realists, pragmatists, 
and other hardened heretics and sinners raise a volume of protest which 
cannot be disregarded, as Mr. Cunningham seems to disregard it in his 
concluding paragraph, when he says: ‘‘ At the present stage of our sci- 
entific and philosophical development, one may even be somewhat 
dogmatic in asserting that . . . the only rational solution of the problem 
of human volition lies in the direction of the teleological categories 
. . . freedom 7” necessity.’ Now, while this disagreement is not at 
all a refutation of the methodology to which Mr. Cunningham adheres, 
it is most unquestionably a final reason for not making this method- 
ology a basis of criticism. In the foregoing remarks, I have not tried to 
establish my conception of indeterminism, — that was the effort of my 
article, —or to demonstrate that my critic’s methodology is unsound, 
but only to show that criticism based upon a partizan metaphysical 
theory is disqualified from the start. Such criticism contains misrep- 
resentations due to hasty oversight, and is ever harking back to the 
assumed authority of its own foundation. What it demolishes is almost 
invariably some more or less grotesque caricature of its object. And 
I personally have a shrewd suspicion that the very assumption of such 
a critical standpoint isa psychical event in the time order, which is in 
reality partly determined and partly a matter of chance. That this 
explanation does not thereby render it irrational or unethical is prob- 
ably another point of disagreement. 

In view of these considerations, it appears clear that, if controversies 
about experience are susceptible of being settled, then this possibility 
rests upon the common experience of both parties. Perhaps philo- 
sophical controversies cannot be settled, just for this reason ; but there 
is obviously no other hope. Such a common basis of discussion, if 
any exists, is found on the plane of daily experience, which is at the 
same time existential, functional, and teleological. Given facts and 
such extensions only as have common acceptance are the indispensable 
requirement of debate. 

BERNARD C, Ewer. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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DETERMINISM AND INDETERMINISM IN MOTIVES: 
A REJOINDER. 


The points in the above reply to which I wish to refer are the as- 
sertions: (1) that I have, in my criticism, misinterpreted the state- 
ments which I attempted to criticise ; and (2) that my misinterpretation 
is based upon a preconceived theory which happens not to harmonize 
with the criticised standpoint. 

In defence of my ‘‘ interpretative contributions’’ to Dr. Ewer’s 
position concerning the separation of will and motive, I can only say 
that I attempted to criticise what seemed to me the logical implications 
of hisarticle. Of course, I was aware that there were passages which 
did not agree with the general drift of the discussion, and such pas- 
sages I tried not to overlook. I noted the passage which Dr. Ewer 
quotes above, to the effect that the will does not work externally upon 
the motives ; and, in my criticism, I was careful to refer to this tend- 
ency on Dr. Ewer’s part to bring willand motive together. But such 
isolated passages I could not reconcile with the author’s nervous anxi- 
ety concerning the absolute contingency of the will, which anxiety 
was clearly evident throughout the entire discussion. The inconsist- 
ency may be stated definitely: If, as Dr. Ewer expressly declares, the 
will is decision, and if, as he says above, ‘‘ motives really antedate de- 
cision and are thereby causes of it,’’ then I confess myself incapable 
of seeing how will can possibly be uncaused ; and yet the burden of 
Dr. Ewer’s contention seems to be that the will zs uncaused, decision 
és undetermined. My ‘contribution,’ therefore, simply amounted to 
confining my attention to the predominant tendency of the argument, 
since I knew the author did not wish to contradict himself. And so 
I reasoned thus: If will is not caused, if within limits, however cir- 
cumscribed, it is ‘ particular and free,’ then it must be independent of 
motives, and therefore only externally, if at all, related to them. 
Whether such reasoning is valid and justifiable, and whether such a 
will is more than a hypostasized abstraction, I leave others to judge. 

My ‘contribution’ to Dr. Ewer’s second difficulty is of the same im- 
port. If chance is epistemologically valid, then one ought to know 
its significance. Is it subject to law, and is the decision which is made 
possible by it a knowable decision? If so, why call the concept 
‘chance’ and the decision ‘ undetermined decision’? If not, why is 
not the concept an ontologized nonentity, and the decision, which is 
not a decision, a contradiction in terms? If causality in its broadest 
signification does not mean intelligibility of phenomena, what does it 
mean? Again, the reader must decide whether I am guilty of pervert- 
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ing Dr. Ewer’s statements, or whether Dr. Ewer himself could not 
study more carefully and define more sharply the meaning of his own 
terminology. 

As to my having been led into all this error and misinterpretation 
by a ‘‘ partisan metaphysical theory,’’ little need be said. My criti- 
cism did not profess to be a theory, nor did I think that it was, any more 
than any serious experiment must be, biassed by preconception. It 
was merely an attempt to establish a standpoint adequate to certain 
phenomena, and I had fondly hoped that the attempt was made in the 
light of those phenomena. Perhaps I did not succeed in clinging to 
experience as did my author, but my failure was not due to lack of 
earnest effort. Whether I succeeded or failed does not affect the fact 
that criticism of a standpoint in both science and philosophy is pos- 
sible and necessary, especially in the more concrete and intricate prob- 
lems ; and, fortunately, such a criticism does not presuppose, as Dr. 
Ewer seems to think, neglect of the data of experience. 

In conclusion, I must say a word about the answer which Dr. 
Ewer makes to a statement of mine concerning the teleological point 
of view. After quoting my assertion that, according to this view, the 
science of psychology abstracts from the purposive aspect of the 
mental life and observes it simply on its factual side, he adds: 
‘* Now against this I would say that such a divorce between purpose 
and the time order of mental facts seems to many students of the 
matter entirely fictitious.’’ If by this is meant that such a divorce 
postulated as the whole truth about the mental life is fictitious, none 
would agree to the assertion more readily than would the teleologist. 
If, on the other hand, it is meant that such a divorce (if one may 
call it so) is not the “ruth of psychology, in the sense that psychology 
presupposes this degree of abstractness, the teleologist does not agree 
with the position. He turns a deaf ear to the volume of protest 
raised by ‘‘ realists, pragmatists, and other hardened heretics and 
sinners,’’ and simply points to the facts. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Thought and Things. A Study of the Development and Meaning 
of Thought or Genetic Logic. By JAMES MARK BALDwin. Vol. I, 
Functional Logie or Genetic Theory of Knowledge. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. 
xiv, 273. 

The complete work announced under the general title, ‘ Thought 
and Things,’ is to comprise three volumes. ‘The first volume now 
before us has the title ‘ Functional Logic,’ while the second and third 
are to deal respectively with the ‘Genetic Theory of Thought’ (the 
discursive processes of judgment and reasoning) and ‘ Real Logic’ 
(‘‘ carrying the treatment into the hyper-logical functions, A‘sthetic, 
Rational, etc., and drawing conclusions for ‘ Real Logic’ and Philos- 
ophy’’). The three volumes will in general correspond to the author’s 
three-fold division of the processes of knowledge into the pre-logical, 
logical, and hyper-logical. For Professor Baldwin holds not only 
that cognition begins prior to judgment and thought, but also that 
thinking cannot resolve its own dualism, and that the highest stage in 
the development of knowledge is hyperlogical, —a contemplative or 
wsthetic form of immediacy (p. x). These generai divisions and 
this general conclusion have already been stated by Professor Baldwin 
in works published during the last few years. ‘This volume gives us, 
then, first, an introduction to the whole work (pp. 3-34), defining 
the standpoint of genetic logic and discussing its canons and divisions, 
and, secondly, a treatment of the prelogical modes of cognition in 
their progression towards the form of logical experience. 

At the end of the volume the author says that the characteristic 
features of all the determinations so far as reached, as contrasted with 
those of other writers, may be summed up in the two statements here 
quoted. ‘‘ First, we have found quite untenable the position that 
there is any sort of discontinuity or dualism as between prelogical 
function, as merely elaborating matter for thought, and thought as a 
self-regulating activity coming to utilize such matter a/ extra. On the 
contrary, cognition is a continuous function, which undergoes con- 
stant renewal in those progressive differentiations seen in the move- 
ments of control. Second, the positive dualism is one within the 
operation of this developing function, the dualism of meanings which 
arises from a distribution of the essential factors of all cognitive proc- 
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esses. There is no genetic discontinuity in the movement, no trans- 
verse break; there is a series of genetic contrast-effects due to the 
divergence in the strands of matter and function traced lengthwise ’”’ 
(pp. 272-273). 

It seems to me, however, that this concluding statement of the book, 
taken by itself, scarcely serves to contrast the author’s views with those 
of other writers. All modern writers of the idealistic school, from 
Hegel down, might accept these sentences as a general description of 
their own results. But in the preface and in the introductory chapter 
we find passages which are intended to state more definitely the 
author’s aim, as well as what seems to him lacking in the earlier accounts 
of the development of knowledge. ‘‘ There is need,’’ he says, ‘‘ of a 
careful and detailed working out of the development of cognition: an 
inductive, psychological, genetic research into the actual movements of 
the function of knowledge’’ (p. viii). Again, in criticising ‘ Meta- 
physical Logic,’ he writes: ‘‘ It is difficult, for example, for the logician 
who assumes teleological organization as an ultimate character of reality 
to allow that the purposive organization of the individual's thinking 
has its natural genesis and method in psycho-physical and social selec- 
tive processes’’ (p. 8). And to this a footnote adds, ‘‘ that is, proc- 
esses of the type of Darwinian natural selection.’’ ‘‘ The psycholo- 
gist,’’ the same page tells us, ‘‘ therefore, naturally puts in a claim for 
some treatment of thinking which describes it before it interprets it, 
which really determines its place in the growth of knowledge, instead 
of allowing it to determine the place of everything else.’” We have 
to ask about thinking, then, all the great questions that science is able 
to ask of its objects; not only the question What? but also the larger 
series of questions included under the How? and the Why? of the 
truly genetic sciences (p. 9). 

Professor Baldwin’s brief discussion of the ‘‘ Canons of Genetic 
Logic’’ (pp. 22 ff.) is also significant as indicating his general point 
of view and principles of procedure in following the development of 
knowledge. ‘The application of the ‘Canon of Continuity’ — ‘all 
psychic process is continuous ’’ — is perhaps sufficiently illustrated by 
the passage already quoted from the author’s final summary. Of the 
others we may mention here the ‘Canon of Progression’ (with its 
Fallacy of Composition) and the ‘Canon of Actuality’ (with the 
Fallacy of the Implicit). The formerstates that ‘‘ all psychic process 
is genetic and may be expressed in the formula 4 becomes # whether 
or not it is ever true that B becomes 4.’’ The Fallacy of Composi- 
tion ‘‘ consists in treating a psychic event as compounded or made up 
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of or caused by other psychic events.’’ The Canon of Actuality is 
that ‘‘no psychic event is present unless it be actual.’’ The Fallacy 
of the Implicit or Potential ‘‘ consists in treating something as im- 
plicity or potentially present when it is not actual; so the fallacy of 
finding implicit logical processes in the prelogical modes or a ‘ poten- 
tial’ self in the impersonal modes.’’ 

It is evident from these statements that Professor Baldwin maintains 
that a genetic account of knowledge must avoid alike ‘leveling down’ 
and ‘leveling up.’ If it is to do justice to a developmental series, it 
must abandon the attempt to explain the later by the earlier in terms 
of the mechanical category of cause and effect. On the other hand, 
if it is to furnish a real explanation, it must take the earlier modes of 
the conscious life as they are actually given, and not read into them 
meanings belonging to some more fully developed stages of knowledge. 
There can be no doubt, I think, of the value of the methodological 
principles here laid down. Philosophy and psychology have suffered 
both from the ‘ leveling down ’ and the ‘leveling up’ method of treat- 
ing the facts with which they are called upon to deal, It is possible, 
however, to grant this, and even to recognize Professor Baldwin's at- 
tempt to avoid these rival fallacies as a genuine contribution, without 
following him altogether in his criticisms of other theories, or failing 
to raise the question whether he has rightly interpreted his own canons 
and consistently observed his own rules. ‘This question, however, 
may be postponed until we have given some account of the main results 
of the book. 

Following the introductory chapters, there are two main divisions 
of the volume. Part II, entitled ‘‘ The Prelogical Modes,’’ has two 
chapters which discuss the first form of cognitive consciousness and the 
development of sense and memory objects. Part III, ‘‘ The Quasi- 
logical Modes,’’ has seven chapters, with the following titles: Chap. 
V, ‘* The Second Determination of Image Objects : The Inner-Outer 
Dualism’’; Chap. VI, ‘*‘ The First Determination of Semblant Ob- 
jects: Play or Make-Believe Objects’’; Chap. VII, ‘‘On Meaning ’’; 
Chap. VIII, ‘* The Development of Meaning : The Individual Mode ’’; 
Chap. IX, ‘* Negative Meaning ’’; Chap. X, ‘‘ The Substantive Pro- 
gression: The Mind-Body Dualism’’; Chap. XI, ‘‘ The Subject- 
Object Dualism : Experience a Psychic Mode.’’ 

It is interesting to note that the term ‘experience’ is not used of 
the prelogical forms of cognition, but is reserved for that later stage 
when the subject-object dualism has been developed. This we may 
also speak of as the ‘ subject-mode,’ ‘‘ seeing that the inner or subjec- 
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tive retreats into the citadel of conscious agency and control over against 
the entire world of thought or experience’’ (p. 250). Cognition, 
however, in its earliest sensational form is not yet experience, but exists 
as a simple awareness of an object. It is neither subjective nor ob- 
jective, but may be described as projective consciousness (p. 44). 
Negatively, we may say that such a consciousness seems to lack dual- 
ism. ‘* It is innocent of the distinction between what is in conscious- 
ness and what is external to it (the dualism of inner and outer), of 
the distinction of the subject that thinks and the things it thinks 
about (the dualism of the ‘subject and object’), of the distinction 
between one thinker and another (the dualism of the self and other 
self — ‘Ego and Alter’)’’ (p. 46). And positively, this primitive 
awareness involves the recognition of an object, meaning by object 
anything to which the mind can be attentively directed. ‘It is just 
this way of doing — this singling out of an element from among the con- 
tents of consciousness and holding it up as having a sort of self-integrity 
and unit-quality for our personal ends — that is the function of cogni- 
tion’’ (p. 41). Moreover, ‘‘ there is in such a consciousness an 
awareness of the ways in which such an experience is progressively 
grouped ’’ (p. 47). 

On first reading these sections, one is inclined to say that it is a 
question of terminology only whether we apply the term ‘judgment’ 
to these early stages of cognition. For Professor Baldwin tells us 
that the transition from the prelogical to the logical ‘‘ is in its nature 
but the development of a continuous function.’’ Moreover, in his 
recognition that the primitive cognition involves attention, the sing- 
ling out of something as an object or content, he seems to go as far as 
do those who find ‘judgment’ in the primitive experience. For in 
maintaining that cognition implies the subject-object relation, no one, 
I suppose, holds that this distinction is explicitly present, any more 
than Professor Baldwin holds that the subject is explicitly aware of 
itself in attending. Professor Baldwin would also admit, I think, that 
every object of cognition isa meaning. He speaks indeed of ‘‘ simple 
apprehension and memory in their naive and spontaneous exercise ’’ 
as ‘‘ bare of meanings’’ (p. 132), but this seems to be only a limiting 
case that is never realized. ‘‘ Even at the lowest stage, there is, no 
doubt, in each case a somewhat that interests, or a somewhat that is 
recognized —some thin veiling of apperceptive process which enables 
the datum to conceal its absolute bareness and lack of meaning’’ (p. 
137). But ifso, the datum is so far 1ead in a context, interpreted, or 
idealized ; and this is all, I think, that anyone would imply by calling 
the process a judgment. 
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There is probably, however, more than a mere question of termi- 
nology involved here. For the issue seems to be whether the ‘ con- 
texts’ which even primitive cognition involves are cases of mere 
practical togetherness, fusions of sensational and kinzesthetic elements, 
or to some extent already organized by intelligence. To accept the | 
latter alternative by no means does away with the necessity of show- 
ing Aow intelligence organizes, what are the concrete processes and 
means through which it achieves its results. But feeling and the 
results of movement must be taken up by thought before they can 
become organized as knowledge. 

The main theme of the book is the development of the various 
‘ dualisms of control’ in the process of cognition. ‘‘ By ‘control’ is 
meant in general the checking, limiting, regulation of the constructive 
process’’ (p. 57). Even in the early projective consciousness there | 
is some recognition of two great factors, ‘‘ the mass of moving dis- 
position, representing the psychic drift and context, on the one hand, 
and the projective content-item, the datum ofsense on the other hand ’’ 
(p. 58). The one is autonomic in the negative sense of being undis- 
turbed and facile. The other is obstructive, limiting, heteronomic 
in character. ‘‘ Now it is by the development of these coefficients, 
considered as marks of great masses of contents, that we will find sub- 
sequent dualisms arising. . . . It isa segregation of the . . . heter- 
onomic that yields the physical world, the first form of the external 
that is reached. It comes as resistance sensations through one sense, 
as visual sensations through another. . . . It dominates or controls the 
construction of the object of sense ; it isa limiting, or ‘nomic’ presence, 
and in it the reference to what is extra-psychic takes place’’ (p. 59). 

It is from this antithesis that the subsequent dualisms of knowledge 
develop, and it is in following the transformations which these oppos- 
ing movements undergo that the author treats successively of the image 
mode (including memory and fancy), the semblant or play mode, the 
substantive mode, and the reflective mode. In the free imaging or 
fancy, the dualism takes on the form of ‘inner and outer,’ the play 
modes give rise to distinctions of self and not-self, which is further 
developed in the substantive mode into the dualism of mind and body. 
In the reflective mode emerges for the first time the subject-object 
dualism, the world of experience and logical ideas. 

This progression of cognitive modes is worked out with great thor- 
oughness of detail and with a comprehensive grasp of the guiding prin- 
ciples. It is the story at once of the parallel development of the know- 
ing mind and of the objects of its knowledge, of ‘ thoughts and things’; 
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and even though one does not entirely agree with Professor Baldwin’s 
working assumptions, one cannot fail to recognize both the importance 
of the problem with which he is dealing and the real value of his results. 
Great emphasis is laid on the function of the semblant or play mode of 
consciousness in the development of knowledge, a factor which has not 
elsewhere received treatment. At first this mode gives rise to an en- 
largement of the inner control so as to include the outer within itself. 
This effacement of the dualism is but temporary, however, and issues 
in the erection of an experimental object within that mode which 
again brings the ‘inner’ under its control. It thus contributes in an 
important way to the development of both the inner and the outer 
life. The whole account of the mutual opposition and interplay of 
the opposing factors in the development of knowledge is most instruc- 
tive. ‘* The external control of sense is loosened in the joint control 
of memory ; the lack of control in fancy establishes the inwardness of 
content as material for manipulation ; the freedom of play leads to its 
reduction to order for subjective purposes ; in thought it is again sub- 
mitted to the joint control of external and internal factors’’ (pp. 261, 
262). The final chapter tells how the opposing controls of mind and 
body are finally realized as subject and object of experience. When 
this stage is reached, ‘‘ Knowledges are no longer simple presences 
nor are mistakes simple embarrassments ; cognitions called truths and 
with them cognitions called errors now arise. . . . The facts of the 
world are truths only when mediated through the organization of ex- 
periences as ideas ; and the appreciations of the self are only fulfilments 
when mediated through a context converted into facts’’ (p. 266). 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, however, that the subject- 
object relation has been reached because it was the one continuous 
function whose development furnished both the motive and the moving 
principle for the whole progression. Only by reading back the end 
of the development into the earlier modes is it possible to select what 
is significant for description, or to see its meaning and function in the 
whole process. ‘This is shown, it seems to me, by the author’s fre- 
quent anticipations of what is to come later, as well as by his supple- 
mentation of the psychic standpoint by an account in the more reflec- 
tive psychological terms. It is hardly possible to understand the 
memory, or the play consciousness, or the substantive modes of cogni- 
tion, without assuming the organization of experience through ideas — 
that knowledge is something more than simple presence and error 
more than embarrassment. 

The relation of his own view to Pragmatism is a subject to which 
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Professor Baldwin refers several times in the course of his work. He 
has somewhere spoken of his own view as recognizing the pragmatic 
origin of knowledge, but as denying that truth is merely instrumental 
in its ultimate end and criterion. The former part of the statement 
cannot, I think, be taken in the usual sense of the term ‘ pragmatic.’ 
For one of the essential features of Professor Baldwin's account is his 
emphasis on the insufficiency of the inner control of interest and pur- 
pose and the necessity of a control of ideas through facts. This insis- 
tence ona real or objective moment in cognition which gives it a 
character of its own is, of course, directly opposite to pragmatism. 
Unfortunately, the sharp contrasting of the two factors, and the failure 
to mediate them through judgment, sometimes make the statement 
seem like the assertion ofa most primitive realism. Another conclusion 
of great importance which is reached in the course of genetic treat- 
ment is that the merely instrumental is never a true universal, but 
functions only as a generalized schema (p. 216 ff.). Thought as 
reflective, that is, thought fully aware of itself in its mode of univer- 
sality, finds its interest fulfilled by ideas and is theoretical. The 
author has used these arguments also in two articles published in the 
Psychological Review (‘‘ The Limits of Pragmatism,’’ January, 1904, 
and ‘‘ On Truth,’’ July, 1907), the latter article being subsequent to 
the publication of the volume before us and containing replies to the 
criticisms of Professors Dewey and Moore. 

The limits of a review have not allowed me torefer directly to the three 
chapters dealing with ‘ Meaning,’ which discuss a number of topics of 
fundamental importance, notably the function of the schematism as a 
prelogical mode of cognition, and the significance of negative mean- 
ings in the development of knowledge. There are also a number of 
fundamental philosophical questions suggested by Professor Baldwin’s 
treatment, questions regarding the nature of thought and the ultimate 
synthesis of experience, which cannot be discussed in this place. 
Such a discussion, however, may well be postponed until after the 
publication of the later volumes of this work. ‘The remark, however, 
may not be inappropriate here, that if reflection is the only form and 
function of thought, then not only is thought powerless to heal its 
dualisms, but it is incompetent to furnish any criterion of certainty or 
to set up any ends of its own. Moreover, the ultimate principle of 
unity, whenever or wherever found in experience, can be nothing else 
than the nature of the knowing mind, and this is involved in the earlier 
as well as the later stages of cognition. If the dualisms of cognition 
are to be overcome, this must be effected through the development of 
the principle of unity which is from the first immanent in knowledge. 
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Notwithstanding these difficulties regarding ultimate questions, one 
must acknowledge heartily the importance of Professor Baldwin’s con- 
tribution in a comparatively new field. The form of the book is at 
first somewhat repelling. It presents on first reading a multitude of 
divisions and distinctions in a terminology that is largely unfamiliar, 
but these difficulties largely disappear on further acquaintance. It 
still appears to me, indeed, that some of the author’s distinctions 
are not of vital importance, and that he has an undue fondness for his 
own terminology. But the comparatively new field which he is ex- 
ploring, together with the value of his results, would excuse more 
serious defects than these. And after all one might pass the same 
criticism on Kant’s A7vit##k or on Hegel’s Logic. 

J. E. Creicuton. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Persistent Problems of Philosophy: An Introduction to Meta- 
physics through the Study of Modern Systems. By Mary WuITON 
CaLkins. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1907. — pp. XxXii, 575. 


The book before us is described in the Preface as an attempt ‘ to 
combine ’’ what seem to the author ‘‘ the essential features of a system- 
atic Introduction to Metaphysics with those of a History of Modern 
Philosophy.’’ It is intended for the use, not only of beginners in 
philosophy, but also of more advanced students. 

The introductory chapter seeks to define the nature of philosophy 
and to distinguish its various types. ‘‘ Philosophy is the attempt to 
discover by reasoning the utterly irreducible nature of anything ; and 
philosophy, in its most adequate form, seeks the ultimate nature of 
all-that-there-is’’ (pp. 5 f.). From the point of view of this defini- 
tion, various types of philosophical systems are distinguished. The 
ultimate nature of reality may be considered from a quantitative and 
from a qualitative point of view. Quantitatively speaking, systems of 
philosophy are numerically monistic and numerically pluralistic. But 
the terms ‘monism’ and ‘pluralism’ may also be applied qualita- 
tively, according as we regard the universe (whether it be one or 
many beings) to be ‘all of a kind’’ or to have a plural nature. Thus 
we get the distinction between qualitatively monistic and qualita- 
tively pluralistic systems. Again, qualitatively monistic systems may 
be either idealistic or non-idealistic. And, finally, idealistic systems 
may be phenomenalistic, those which ‘‘ regard consciousness as mere 
succession of ideas,’’ and spiritualistic or personalistic, those which 
mean by ‘ consciousness’ a conscious self or selves (pp. 9 f.). 
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On the basis of this classification, Professor Calkins proceeds to dis- 
cuss the representative modern philosophers from Descartes to Hegel. 
Save for a brief reference in the chapter on Berkeley, Locke’s system 
is omitted, on the ground that it is essentially that of Descartes (p. 
111). The numerical pluralists are taken up first. Among them, 
Descartes stands as the chief representative of qualitative pluralism. 
The qualitative monists of the group are: (1) Hobbes, whose monism 
is non-idealistic ; and (2) Leibniz, Berkeley, and Hume, whose monism 
is idealistic. Of these latter, Leibniz and Berkeley are, further, 
personalists, while Hume is a phenomenalist. With Hume the dis- 
cussion of numerical pluralism ends. Then follows a chapter on 
Kant, whom the author is unable to fit into her classification, because 
his system, ‘‘ as internally inconsistent,’’ fails ‘‘ to represent any one 
type of philosophy’’ (p. 10, note). After Kant, the numerical 
monists are considered. The philosopher who combines qualitative 
pluralism with quantitative monism is Spinoza. ‘The qualitative mo- 
nists in the group, namely, Schopenhauer and Hegel, are not only 
idealists, but spiritualists as well. Fichte and Schelling, whose sys- 
tems, like that of Kant, are characterized as ‘‘ internally inconsistent,’’ 
are discussed after Spinoza on the ground that, while they are not con- 
sistent, they nevertheless represent in a general way the advance to- 
ward monistic spiritualism. The concluding chapter of the book dis- 
cusses contemporary systems, both idealistic and non-idealistic, The 
Appendix, embracing somewhat more than one hundred pages, con- 
tains biographies and bibliographies of writers discussed or referred to 
in the body of the work, critical notes, and expositions of parts of the 
Critique of Pure Reason and of Spinoza’s Fthics. 

The only important departure from the chronological order which the 
mode of treatment followed in the body of the work involves, is in the 
case of Spinoza. Aside from the greater convenience of discussing his 
system in connection with the other forms of numerical monism, the 
author would urge, I infer, that Spinoza may properly be considered 
between Kant and Fichte because his philosophy had little influence 
upon the history of thought until the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the interests of young students, however, it would have 
been well to point out, in the earlier part of the book, that Spinoza is 
taken out of the chronological order. His chronological position is, 
of course, indicated when we come to the discussion of his system (p. 
278); but until this point the student is left to think that numerical 
monism had no representative in the seventeenth century. 

The discussion of the various modern systems which constitutes the 
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main part of the book is naturally limited by the plan of the work. 
The author does not attempt to give a complete account of these sys- 
tems, but considers each chiefly from the point of view of the ques- 
tions which she has proposed as the basis of her classification. In this 
connection it might, perhaps, be urged that the title of the book is a 
little unfortunate, since it leads us to expect the discussion of some 
problems which are not taken up. But there can be no question that, 
in giving us this vigorous and detailed treatment of a few specific 
questions, Professor Calkins has rendered a higher service than she 
could have done by taking up a larger number of problems and 
studying them less exhaustively. Besides this, it should be noted that 
the Appendix supplies some deficiencies, and that in some other cases 
most of the important doctrines of the philosopher under consideration 
are at least touched upon in connection with the investigation of those 
problems which have been chosen as fundamental. 

Professor Calkins’s discussions of the philosophers whom she has 
selected for study are of great value. In each case, we have a careful 
exposition of the doctrine under consideration, followed or accom- 
panied by a detailed and searching criticism. The expositions are, 
almost without exception, admirable for clearness and system. Even 
when one dissents, as one sometimes must, from the author’s inter- 
pretation, one cannot fail to recognize the coherent thought and the 
power of clear expression which give to her exposition its unusual 
directness and lucidity. The criticisms, which form a considerable 
part of each chapter, are detailed, systematic, and penetrating, and 
are put with much clearness. As the author indicates in her Preface, 
they are made from the point of view of her own metaphysical theory, 
the doctrine that ultimate reality is an Absolute Self. But this is 
inevitable, and not, in my judgment, undesirable. An objection that 
may perhaps more properly be raised to some of Professor Calkins’s 
criticisms is that her own love of system and clearness occasionally 
leads her into an error of emphasis, the error of demanding of a phi- 
losopher that he give us reasoned arguments for all his insights. 
Spinoza ‘‘ never proves’’ that the All is One; Fichte ‘‘ assumes, and 
does not argue, that the all-including One is activity ’’ (p. 321, note) ; 
and even Hegel ‘‘ nowhere explicitly outlines the argument’’ for his 
‘*doctrine that ultimate reality is an Individual,’’ an oversight which 
Professor Calkins characterizes as ‘‘ the greatest and the most inexpli- 
cable defect of Hegel’s ‘ Logic’ ’’ (p. 380). Ido not mean, of course, 
to imply that we have no right to demand argument of philosophy. 
I mean simply that there is here, perhaps, a little too much of the 
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balancing of arguments and not quite enough of the reproducing of the 
spirit of a system. But while, in a general way, this criticism may be 
made, I would not lay too much stress upon it. In a work which 
professed to be a history of philosophy, the defect, even in the slight 
degree in which it exists in this book, would be more serious. But 
Professor Calkins’s main purpose is to determine what conceptions of 
ultimate reality the various philosophers have, and how far they have 
succeeded in establishing the validity of these conceptions. Hence 
the estimation of set arguments is a necessary part of her task, whereas 
she is not so much concerned to determine the value of each system 
as a whole. 

A detailed discussion of all the chapters in this interesting book 
would require more space than we have at our command ; but some 
of the salient points may be considered. The chapter on Leibniz 
gives, on the whole, an admirable exposition of a system which it is 
by no means easy to present to students in a way that will win their 
sympathy and intelligent appreciation. ‘The argument for Leibniz’s 
general idealistic position is put with great clearness. The weak point 
in the exposition as a whole seems to me to be the treatment of the 
doctrine of preéstablished harmony. The relation between the pre- 
established harmony that prevails throughout the universe of monads 
and the special case of the harmony of mind and body is nowhere 
explained, and the passage from the one to the other (p. 89) is some- 
what confusing, the more so as the explanation of what Leibniz means 
by an animal body first appears several pages later. 

The detailed exposition of Berkeley is excellent. The only point 
that I am disposed to criticise is the treatment of Berkeley’s doctrine 
of the self, which will be touched upon later. The chapter on Hume 
gives an interpretation from which many will dissent. In the first 
place, it is bearing rather hard upon a thinker of Hume's tendencies 
to try to fit him into a scheme of constructive metaphysics. Professor 
Calkins admits that Hume is ‘‘skeptic’’ rather than ‘‘ constructive 
philosopher,’’ and that his ‘‘ teaching is, above all, negative’’; but 
she maintains that, through his critical objections to accepted theories, 
he ‘‘ really formulated a new doctrine’’ (p. 150). Toa certain ex- 
tent this may be granted ; but when one reads, ¢. g., that ‘‘ Hume 
teaches that reality is through and through immaterial,’’ and that ‘‘ he 
believes the universe to consist of a great complex of ever shifting 
sensations and images’’ (p. 149), one is hardly able to give full 
assent. Professor Calkins’s discussion of Hume’s doctrine of causality 
is one of the important features of the chapter. In the so-called 
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‘ causal connection of events,’ she distinguishes two kinds of necessity : 
(1) the necessary ‘‘connection between cause and effect regarded 
merely as events in time,’’ which is ‘‘ formulated in the proposition, 
‘ Every past has a present and has a future,’ ’’ and (2) the strictly causal 
necessity, ‘‘ expressed in the proposition, ‘ Every recurringevent . . . 
is uniformly followed by the same event’’’ (p. 155). In none of 
Hume’s three arguments against causality does he succeed in disprov- 
ing the necessity of the temporal connection. But Professor Calkins 
maintains that he does disprove the necessity of the strictly causal con- 
nection, by his argument that experience can tell us only what Aas 
happened, not what w// happen. In the first place, ‘‘ exactly the 
same event never recurs’’; and, in the second place, ‘‘ to-day’s event, 
though precisely similar to yesterday’s, cannot be known to have an 
event precisely similar to yesterday’s as its consequent. . . . It is, to 
be sure, contrary to observation and subversive of science to suppose 
a cause repeated without repetition of the effect, but such a supposi- 
tion is not logically impossible ’’ (p. 162). Iam not quite able to 
understand Professor Calkins’s point of view here. If the denial of 
causal necessity is really subversive of science, philosophy can hardly 
afford to ignore that fact. But perhaps the author does not mean quite 
what she seems here to imply ; for, in her later discussion of Kant’s 
doctrine of causality, she seems to teach that science is possible with- 
out the supposition of causal necessity. 

The chapter on Kant is at the same time one of the most valuable 
and interesting in the book and one of those most open to criticism. 
The interpretation is certainly one-sided ; notably, the epistemological 
significance of Kant’s work is too lightly touched upon, and, one sus- 
pects, too lightly valued. But the interpretation is suggestive and 
bears the marks of acute and independent thinking. In regard to 
causality, Professor Calkins believes that Kant succeeds in showing, 
in opposition to Hume, the necessity of the temporal connection of 
events, but that he fails to prove that the causal or uniform connection 
of events is absolutely necessary. Kant argues that we could not 
‘* know the world as a connected whole of regularly recurring phe- 
nomena, if the causal uniformity were not absolutely universal.’’ Pro- 
fessor Calkins maintains that, while the assumption of the regularity 
of nature is necessary to scientific investigation, all that is really needed 
as a basis for this assumption is ‘‘ an ordinarily uniform,’’ rather than 
‘‘an inevitably uniform experience ’’ (p. 216). 

The section in which the author criticises Kant’s doctrine of the 
necessity of the categories (pp. 220 ff.) is one of the few passages in 
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the book which lack the lucidity that is a notable characteristic of the 
work asa whole. In the interests of clearness, I think it would be 
better to avoid interchanging the terms ‘ universality’ and ‘ necessity.’ 
The further identification of a Arior7 with ‘universal’ (or ‘ necessary ’ ) 
and of @ posteriori with ‘individual’ (or ‘ contingent’) seems also 
unfortunate. If the student’s knowledge of Kant were to be confined 
to Professor Calkins’s book, this identification would probably cause 
little trouble ; but it is liable to be somewhat confusing to a beginner 
who is struggling with the Critigue of Pure Reason itself. The sub- 
stance of the section is, briefly, that Kant is wrong in maintaining 
that space, time, and the categories have any other necessity than that 
which sensations have. All analytical judgments, — even judgments 
about sensations, — have logical necessity. And this is the only kind 
of necessity to which the categories can lay claim. Synthetic judg- 
ments are never necessary. Kant asserts, but never proves, that there 
are necessary judgments in mathematics which are synthetic. Profes- 
sor Calkins follows Couturat in maintaining that these judgments are 
really analytic. The only case in which Kant tries to prove that there 
are necessary synthetic judgments is that of causality. And here ‘‘he 
is unsuccessful. For the truth is, as Hume saw clearly, that the 
causal principle loses necessity whenever it becomes synthetic — when- 
ever . . . it seeks to prophesy uniformity, though it has experienced 
only customary conjunction’’ (p. 225). However the case may be 
with mathematics, | am unable to accept the argument involved in 
Professor Calkins’s attack upon Kant’s doctrine of causality. As the 
human mind is constituted, it seems impossible for us to believe that 
any given event is uncaused. And Hume has shown that, when we 
assert of an event that it must have had some cause, we are not making 
an analytical judgment. On the whole, I incline to think that Pro- 
fessor Calkins’s objection to asserting the efistemological necessity of 
the causal relation is grounded upon her failure to distinguish between 
causal necessity and what Rickert calls ‘ Gesetzmiassigkeit,’ the abso- 
lute uniformity which is expressed in a ‘ law of nature.’ Every event 
is something individual, unique; as Professor Calkins rightly says, 
precisely the same event never recurs. Hence, we are not justified in 
asserting causal uniformity in the sense of declaring that the future of 
the world, or of any part of it, will be precisely like the present. But 
every event has, nevertheless, its cause, and could not have been dif- 
ferent from what it is unless that cause had been different. If we 
choose, we may, perhaps, express this by saying that, 7/ precisely the 
same cause could recur, the same effect would ensue. But the expres- 
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sion is unfortunate, as involving the supposition of what we admit to 
be impossible. 

Kant’s doctrine of the self is also subjected to criticism. Hume's 
conception of consciousness as mere succession of ideas, rather than 
conscious self, created the demand for a new vindication of the doc- 
trine of the self. Kant furnished this by showing that ideas and their 
relatedness ‘‘ imply the existence of an identical and unifying self’’ 
(p. 228). But the only self that we can know is, according to him, 
the empirical self, and this reduces ‘‘to an ego closely resembling 
Hume’s mere bundle of perceptions’’ (pp. 242f.). In opposition to 
Kant, Professor Calkins brings forward arguments to show that the 
‘*real self’’ is knowable. In this connection a criticism suggests 
itself which might have been made at various other points in the book, 
namely, that Professor Calkins nowhere gives us so full a discussion of 
her own conception of the self as seems to be demanded. To be spe- 
cific, one wishes that she had more fully defined her position with 
reference to the old doctrine of the substantial self, to which Hume 
and Kant gave the death-blow. That a satisfactory conception must 
occupy some intermediate position between that of Hume, on the one 
hand, and that of Descartes, Wolff, and Berkeley, on the other, seems 
to me evident. Professor Calkins indicates her dissent from Hume’s 
teaching, but she does not make it quite clear how her conception 
stands related to the traditional doctrine of the substantial self. In 
this connection one might suggest that she lays herself open to the charge 
of teaching a dualism of the Berkeleian type. The naive idealism of 
Berkeley explicitly posits two sorts of reality: ‘idea’ or state of con- 
sciousness, which is wholly passive, and the active spirit, ‘‘a thing 
entirely distinct from ideas.’’ I do not mean to suggest that Professor 
Calkins really holds this naive conception of the self. But, in view 
of the sharpness of her dissent from the Humian doctrine, it is incum- 
bent upon her, I think, to show us more clearly than she does in what 
relation she stands to Berkeley’s position. Her discussion of Berkeley 
would, in itself, suggest that she accepts his doctrine without qualifiac- 
tion. And, in like manner, the way in which she deals with Kant’s 
discussion of the ‘ paralogisms’ seems to imply that she finds in it no 
valid criticism of the conception of the substantial self. Nor can it be 
justly urged, I think, that the treatment of the self in her /ntroduction 
to Psychology absolves the author from the task which we have indi- 
cated. In the first place, 1 do not understand that the present book 
takes for granted that all its readers are familiar with the /nfroduction. 
And, in the second place, I have myself not found it easy to learn, 
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from Professor Calkins’s psychological writings, precisely what her 
doctrine of the self is, — just how it differs, ¢. g., from that of Descartes 
and Berkeley. 

The discussion of Spinoza seems to me less sympathetic than most 
of the other chapters. The doctrine of the attributes is criticised as 
being ‘‘ inconsistent with the teaching that God is fundamentally one.’’ 
For each of the attributes, according to Spinoza, constitutes the 
essence of substance, ‘‘and surely that which has many essentialities, 
or natures, cannot be truly one’’ (p. 294). The same objection is 
involved in the author’s criticism of Spinoza’s doctrine of parallelism. 
In both criticisms, it seems to me, Professor Calkins takes somewhat 
too literally Spinoza’s insistence upon the distinctness of the attributes. 
What he is concerned to show is that the universe is not to be regirded 
as made up of thinking beings f/us extended beings, but that each 
existing thing, —and, of course, the One of which each individual 
thing is a part, —is both thinking and extended. A thought-mode 
cannot be causally related to an extension-mode, because the two are, 
at bottom, one. Professor Calkins, of course, denies that they can 
be one, on the ground that the difference between the attributes is 
ultimate. But this is to emphasize the letter, rather than the spirit, of 
Spinoza’s teaching. The only way, it seems to me, in which one can 
legitimately attack Spinoza’s position is to insist upon the idealistic 
considerations which compel us to revise the naive conception of the 
nature of extension. Professor Calkins mentions these idealistic con- 
siderations ; but it would have been better if she had made them more 
prominent, and had laid less stress upon the other, and more doubtful, 
argument. 

The discussion of Fichte is based chiefly upon the Vocation cf Man 
and the Foundation of the Whole Science of Knowledge. The author 
interprets Fichte as teaching that reality is an all-inclusive Self, which 
is spiritual and yet impersonal. ‘To this she objects that this ‘* Abso- 
lute is not in any sense a self. . . . There is no such thing as imper- 
sonal consciousness’’ (p. 328). Moreover, Fichte’s only reason for 
asserting that the absolute Self is impersonal is that personality, as he 
believes, involves limitations, and that he ‘‘cannot conceive of the 
ultimate reality as limited.’’ The Absolute is truly conceived, how- 
ever, ‘‘not as unlimited, but as ‘self-limited,’’’ and ‘‘ with this 
admission, the impossibility of a personal Absolute vanishes ’’ (p. 330). 
This criticism seems to indicate that Professor Calkins rather under- 
estimates the difficulty of conceiving the nature of an all-embracing 
consciousness, If the finite spirits are united in the Infinite Spirit in 
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somewhat the sense in which my own separate thoughts are united in 
my individual consciousness, it is hard to understand why these finite 
spirits are not aware of their oneness. It may be that, in spite of all 
its apparent defects, the conception of the Absolute Spirit gives us the 
most satisfactory explanation of experience which we can hope to find ; 
but I think that most of those who adopt it fail to admit, or perhaps 
to recognize, the great difficulties inherent in it. It seems to me that 
Professor Calkins does not recognize fully the source of the difficulty 
which Fichte finds. What he is trying to do is to keep close to the 
facts of human life, and, in particular, to do justice to those aspects of 
experience which make many a serious thinker an out-and-out pluralist. 
He is continually teaching that actuality is not unitary, either quali- 
tatively or quantitatively speaking. The unity of ‘‘all individuals’’ 
in the ‘‘ pure Spirit’’ and the unity of subject and object in the per- 
fected knowledge and the perfected moral life are an ideal, to which 
the world can only approximate. Thus, in one sense, we may say 
that reality 7s not, but is only decoming, one. In another sense, how- 
ever, Fichte seems to teach that it is even now one, — one reality, 
which is conscious of itself only as many individuals (quantitative 
pluralism) and as subject opposed to object (qualitative pluralism), 
but in which consciousness is gradually developing toward unity. 
That this conception is free from objection, I am not prepared to say ; 
but, at any rate, we should recognize that Fichte is led to it through 
his refusal to ignore certain obvious aspects of experience. * 

Following upon the discussion of Fichte, we have a brief considera- 
tion of the doctrines of Schelling and Schopenhauer. The author’s 
treatment of Schopenhauer is somewhat peculiar, particularly in the sub- 
ordinate place which is assigned to his pessimism. ‘‘ The common 
estimate’’ of Schopenhauer ‘‘as mere prophet of pessimism is both 
unfortunate and unjust. Brilliant and appealing as his pessimism is, 
it is after all only an offshoot from his metaphysical doctrine, and is 
not to be compared, in strength of argument or in keenness of analy- 
sis, with the idealistic philosophy on which it is based’’ (pp. 356 f.)- 
‘* His great advance upon Fichte and Schelling consists in his implicit 
recognition of the personality of the absolute self.’’ But ‘‘ he falls 
short of an idealistic monism,’’ because ‘‘ he inadequately conceives 
this personality, . . . and because he fails to demonstrate its abso- 
luteness’’ (p. 343). 

In accord with the general purpose of the book, the discussion of 
Hegel is confined to a consideration of his fundamental metaphysical 
doctrines, with only brief reference to his philosophy of history and 
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philosophy of religion. Hegel’s great achievement is his convincing 
argument for the doctrine that ultimate reality is an Absolute Self. 
This argument Professor Calkins presents with great clearness and 
force, and in considerable detail. Her exposition, as she points out, 
diverges ‘‘ widely from Hegel’s own order of thought’’ (p. 361, 
note), even involving a change in the order of the categories. But she 
holds, and I think rightly, that the gain in clearness justifies this pro- 
cedure. The exposition is admirable for its directness and lucidity, 
and, as might be expected, is very sympathetic. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to an examination of contempo- 
rary philosophical systems, with special reference to the issue between 
pluralistic and monistic personalism. The greater part of it is an ex- 
position and defence of monistic personalism, and presents a theory 
closely akin to that of Professor Royce, whose influence upon her 
thought the author readily acknowledges. 

Professor Calkins deserves the thanks of students and teachers of 
philosophy for the admirable piece of work which she has done. 
From first to last the book is fresh and suggestive, clear in statement, 
vigorous and penetrating in criticism. However much one may dis- 
sent from certain of the positions taken, the value of the book as a 
whole is unquestionable. 


ELLen Buiss TAupor. 
Mount HoLyoKk COLLEGE. 


L’évolution créatrice. Par HENR1 Bercson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1907. — pp. Vili, 399. 

To readers of Bergson it is scarcely necessary to state that the gen- 
eral position adopted in this book is a form of voluntarism. In atti- 
tude the work is thoroughly empirical ; while, on the side of content, 
its most prominent feature is its doctrine of time, which in the last 
analysis determines the position to be taken with regard to all impor- 
tant problems. As opposed to ‘apriorism’ and to all philosophies 
which maintain that the whole of reality can be summed up into some 
sort of unity and viewed sud specte aternitatis, it is maintained that 
duration is a basal character of reality, and that the cosmic process is 
thus continuously creative, in that at each moment it produces some- 
thing which is necessarily new and unpredictable to any intelligence 
whatsoever. 

The first chapter, entitled ‘* Mechanism and Finality,’’ opens with 
an exposition of this conception of time. As psychological analysis 
has sufficiently shown, the element of change is pervasive of our whole 
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conscious existence. In every-day life this fact is habitually over- 
looked, with the result that consciousness is broken up into a series of 
more or less discrete and changeless ‘ states,’ to which, by way of com- 
pensation for the omission of continuous change, there is superadded 
an equally changeless ‘ego,’ whose sole function it is to hold these 
states together. ‘This changeless, timeless ego, together with the 
changeless and timeless states, is the static equivalent for the chang- 
ing, enduring process of psychical existence. In this process the past 
persists in the form of tendencies, from which it results that the process 
is everywhere essentially irreversible and continuously creative. 

This peculiarity of the time-process is ignored alike by doctrines of 
mechanism and of finality. For both the future is essentially predict- 
able, and the entire process capable of being grasped by an intelligence 
that is sufficiently comprehensive. The consequences of this error 
exhibit themselves in an inability to secure proper perspective as 
regards certain scientific problems. In the discussions of vitalism, for 
example, mechanism constantly invites us to forget that life is not an 
affair of discrete elements, while the advocates of a ‘vital principle’ 
tend to find a remedy for this error in the vain attempt to place an 
additional factor in mere juxtaposition to the mechanical elements. 
As long as the fact indicated by the term ‘ vital principle’ is conceived 
as limited to the individual organism, we remain on the plane of 
mechanism. If, however, we take it as a name for that indivisible 
and organic character which binds the individual organism to the 
whole of reality, and which reveals its true character most strikingly in 
the time-process, both views are seen to be based upon abstractions. 

Our own conscious existence is able to afford us a clue to the truth, 
since it does not conform fully to the type of either mechanism or 
finality. Recent psychology shows that the division between focus 
and margin in consciousness is a product of development, that the 
focus is a sort of condensation of the margin or fringe. The category 
of finality or action with reference to ideal ends does not come into 
play until after this condensation has taken place. In order to allow 
scope to this category, it is necessary to break up the concrete flow 
into discrete parts, in the manner in which this is done by focalized 
consciousness, since this is the only way in which the intellect or 
understanding can operate. This breaking up is necessary, indeed, for 
the practical purposes of life ; but, for a philosophy that endeavors to 
see things as they are, it is equally necessary to remember that the view 
thus presented is a distorted one. In its true and original form, life is of 
the type called ‘ marginal’ rather than ‘focal.’ If this be the case, and 
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if, moreover, the reality which expresses itself in our conscious life is 
indivisible in character and inclusive of all that is, it seems evident 
that the categories of mechanism and of finality are equally inadequate. 
Instead we seem bound to conclude to a reality which, as contrasted 
with mechanism, is indeed psychical in character and which may be 
described as impulsive or striving, but which, on the other hand, is 
not guided by foresight, since our intellect is merely an aspect or 
phase of the evolutionary process in which this basal reality secures 
differentiation. 

From this point of view, it is reasonable to expect that divergent 
lines of evolution should betray the identity of their origin and nature 
in certain common traits. Such expectation is in conformity with 
fact ; since identical organs, such as the eye, appear in different lines 
of development. The attempts in current discussions to explain 
these similarities again reveal the inadequacy of the standpoint from 
which they are made. Appeal is here usually made to environment, 
which is held to operate either by elimination or by the production 
of permanent and transmissible effects upon the living substance. But 
in neither way can we account for the timely coincidence of all the 
parts in so complex a structure as the eye, a difficulty which becomes 
still more formidable when the coincidence is found to be repeated, in 
essentially the same form, in an independent line of development. On 
the other hand, if, with the neo-Lamarckians, we resort for explanation 
to the striving of the individual organism, we not only encounter the 
usual well-known objections, but we are also at a loss to understand 
how individual effort is able to produce each of the manifold differen- 
tiations which are involved. In brief, the mechanical view errs in 
that it views development as a process of association rather than dis- 
sociation or differentiation, while neo-Lamarckianism errs in that it 
limits the effort or striving to the individual organism. 

The second chapter is a discussion of ‘‘ The Divergent Directions 
of the Evolution of Life.’’ It shows that classifications are possible 
only with reference to differences in the emphasis of certain tendencies 
or characteristics, a fact which indicates that at their origin each of the 
various lines of development contains the promise and potency of them 
all. Development, however, in any given direction involves a corre- 
sponding curtailment in the capacity for development in other direc- 
tions. Plants accordingly have developed in the capacity to convert 
inorganic matter into organic, but at the expense of mobility and 
consciousness, while the reverse is true of animals. Again, certain 
animals have developed instinct at the expense of intelligence, whereas 
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others have moved in the opposite direction. Aristotle’s view that the 
vegetative, the instinctive, and the rational life are three successive 
stages, a view still widely held, is therefore a cardinal error. The 
three are rather different branches of the same stem. ‘To misconceive 
their relation is to misconstrue the nature and function of instinct and 
intellect. Instinct is to be conceived as a sort of ‘sympathy,’ a direct 
knowing from within. It gives us intuitions, whereby we can appre- 
ciate, ¢. g., the identity between ourselves and the universal life about 
us ; but it cannot give us this knowledge in intellectual terms. On 
the other hand, the primary function of intellect is to secure adapta- 
tion to the physical environment. Its material must first be rendered 
static and discrete, and hence the intellect cannot comprehend life. 

In the third chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Significance of Life,’’ it is at- 
tempted to show that intellect and matter are constituted by reciprocal 
adaptation. Our conscious life is confined within two extremes or 
ideal limits. The one is represented by absolute freedom, a state in 
which there is absolute ‘ felt’ continuity of past and present, a state 
of free activity ; while the other is absolute passivity, with no real 
duration save the knife-edge of the present, of which the several 
moments are added together in an external fashion. Each of these 
limits marks a tendency. ‘The state of reverie serves to illustrate both 
tendencies in conjunction. The reminiscences appear to come at ran- 
dom and in bare juxtaposition to each other, and yet their interrela- 
tions are not those of mere juxtaposition. This mutual externality of 
part to part is precisely the category through which the intellect ope- 
rates, and the world which it thus constitutes is the world of matter. 
The ‘uniformity of nature’ is a creation of this same intellect, since 
it proceeds by the reduction of its material toa static or timeless 
condition, whereby it becomes amenable to mathemathical treatment. 

The assumption that the mathematical or quantitative form of know- 
ing is the only type of knowing is due, at least in part, to an erro- 
neous conception of disorder. It is commonly assumed that the func- 
tion of science is to introduce order where before there was disorder 
or chaos. In fact, the progress of science is not the introduction of 
order where before there was no order, but it is the translation of our 
facts from one kind of order, viz., the volitional, to another kind of 
order, the mathematical. A negation of one order is necessarily based 
upon the presence of some other order. 

Of these two orders the mathematical, as was indicated before, is a 
sort of static equivalent of the volitional. Science is a construction, the 
ultimate purpose of which is to secure control over nature. The 
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unfortunate confusion, however, of ‘disorder’ with the absence of all 
order too often hides from our view the real, 7. ¢., the volitional, 
character of the world-order. The term ‘volitional’ indicates the 
psychical character of ultimate reality, but it is not volition as we 
know it in everyday life; it is rather a pure volition, divested of all 
backward or forward look. It is a perpetual growing or becoming ; 
the universe is not made, but in the making, conservation of energy 
signifying simply that there is a certain balancing of processes within 
certain relatively closed systems. Consciousness, in the usual sense, 
appears whenever conditions are ripe for the possibility of choice. In 
order to give scope to choice, it is necessary to develop intellect at 
the expense of instinct. This development not only tends to conceal 
from view the nature of the real world-order and man’s relation to the 
universal ¢/an vita/, but also leads to conflicts between the intuitional 
and the intellectual life. The former, ¢. g., affirms freedom and 
immortality, for which the latter can find no place, or which it is at 
least unable to justify. They must hence remain without justification, 
since a philosophy of intuition involves a denial of the ultimate valid- 
ity of the methods upon which science is based. 

The fourth and last chapter consists in the main of brief discussions 
of a few leading philosophical systems, prefaced by some remarks on 
the conception of non-being. Existence in time is vaguely supposed, 
as a rule, to be a sort of conquest over non-being. Hence the ten- 
dency to give to Being, in its essence, a logical rather than a psycho- 
logical or physical existence, and to make of temporal existence in 
some way a derivation from the non-temporal. But non-being, as is 
argued in some detail, is a pseudo-idea, from which it follows that an 
existence sufficient unto itself is not necessarily an existence without 
duration. It is owing to the fact that our ratiocinating intelligence is 
compelled to operate in its own peculiar way that we find everywhere 
a tendency to exalt the timeless at the expense of the temporal. Even 
Kant, who holds that knowing is not entirely resolvable into terms of 
intellect, admits of no middle ground between a time of which the parts 
are external to one another and the non-temporal ; and in Spencer, 
with whom evolution is a watchword, there is in reality no serious 
discussion of evolution and becoming. He simply reconstitutes evo- 
lution with the fragments of its own completed product. His ‘ matter’ 
is merely an integration of particles; instinct and will are obtained 
through manipulation of reflexes, on the assumption that these reflexes 
constitute preliminary stages ; and his doctrine of association takes for 
granted that the facts associated are discrete facts, such as the intellect 
constitutes through abstraction for the sake of its own practical ends. 
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The book is extremely suggestive, and is written in a simple, 
straightforward style that makes for conviction. With regard to its 
main doctrine, however, the reality of the time-process, a few points are 
unfortunately passed by without sufficient elucidation. It is held, ¢. g., 
that the farther back we go in the evolutionary process the less there 
is of differentiation. But plainly this regression cannot go on with- 
out end. It seems inevitable that there must be a point somewhere 
at which differentiation is either at a minimum or else vanishes alto- 
gether. In either case, the time preceding this point can scarcely be 
characterized as a period of continuous growth ; nor is it evident why 
an increase of differentiation should occur at this point rather than 
at any other. If, however, this deduction must be repudiated, what 
becomes of the reality of time ? 

To put it differently, while the reality of the time-process is vigor- 
ously maintained, the precise sense in which it is real is not shown 
with any special clearness. Granted that the externalization of 
moment to moment is the work of the intellect, as opposed to 
intuition, in what sense are past and future to be accounted real ? 
If the past is really dead and gone and the future not yet real, the 
externalization of moment to moment would seem to have a justifica- 
tion that is based on grounds other than those of mere expediency. 
And from this it would follow further that our intellectual knowledge 
of nature is more than simply an artificial construction. On the other 
hand, if the division into past and future is merely a sort of device, a 
practical interpretation of the actual present experience, then surely 
all this appeal to evolution goes for naught. If the whole process of 
differentiation or evolution which has led up to, and which is to 
account for, the experience of the present moment, has no other 
claim to existence than as a phase or aspect of the experience which it 
is to explain, then explanation becomes a make-believe and our 
science a juggling with words. ‘That science is simply methodology, 
and truth a goal which must be reached along some different route, 
is a proposition that still awaits verification. 

B. H. Bove. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
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Leibniz et lf organisation religieuse de la terre, d'apris des documents 

inédits. Par JEAN BARvzI. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1907. — pp. 524. 

This is a volume in the Collection Historique des Grands Philosophes by 
a scholar already favorably known to students of Leibniz through his pub- 
lication, in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, entitled, Leibniz : 
Trois dialogues mystiqgues inédits. The work consists of three parts, 
entitled respectively, ‘‘ The Expansion toward the East,"’ ‘‘ Construction 
of the Universal Church,’’ and ‘‘ The Glory of God.’’ The first part deals 
principally with the outward spread of Christianity by means of the French 
conquest of Egypt, the development of Russia, and the spiritual conquest 
of China through the Jesuit missions; the second deals with the search 
after the true church and Leibniz’s projects for, and labors in behalf of, the 
union of the Protestant sects and the reunion of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches ; and the third deals with the inner philosophical and 
religious bases in the mind and thought of Leibniz for these projects and 
labors. The third part might very well have preceded the other two, in 
view of the significance it gives to the schemes themselves ; schemes 
which, advocated by an ordinary man, would have appeared as fantastic 
dreams, but, advocated by a Leibniz, appear as profoundly reasonable, pro- 
jects of a true prophet of humanity and of a far-sighted philosophical 
statesman. 

In an appendix to his book, M. Baruzi gives a brief but luminous state- 
ment regarding the character and condition of the still unpublished manu- 
scripts of Leibniz at Hanover. In addition to familiarizing himself with the 
writings of Leibniz hitherto published, M. Baruzi has delved assiduously 
among these unpublished manuscripts and amid the archives of the French 
foreign office. The book is, thus, the outcome of painstaking and scholarly 
researches amongst a great mass of material relating to an extensive range 
of subjects. The richness of the material alone would give it much value. 
The author has, however, handled his material with skill and scholarly 
fairness. ‘The book, nevertheless, is of more interest to the theologian 
interested in the development of religious thought, the church historian 
interested in the organization and progress of the church, the general stu- 
dent of the history of culture, and the biographer interested in the life of a 
versatile man, than to the philosopher. Andi still the work contains much 
that will interest the student of Leibniz’s philosophy. Attention may be 
called, especially, to the interesting discussion of the relation of Leibniz to 
Pascal (pp. 220-230); the treatment of the mystical element in Leibniz’s 
thought and its relation to his rationalism (pp, 434 f.); the hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of Leibniz on Spinoza (p. 236 n.), which seems to have been 
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overlooked by Ludwig Stein in his Leibniz und Spinoza (1890) ; the light 
thrown upon the nature of Leibniz’s so-called Systema Theologicum and its 
relation to his own personal convictions ; and the important ‘ inédit’ cited 
on p. 324 and summarized on pp. 486-491. Scattered also throughout 
especially the second and third parts of the work are numerous citations 
and distinctions of great value relating to various scientific and philosophical 
subjects, and to such topics as the relation of faith to reason, the nature of 
grace, probability, the interior life, the conditions of salvation, authority, 
and the like ; not to mention others on subjects of a more distinctly theo- 
logical character. Striking remarks and suggestions, characteristic of 
Leibniz’s breadth of interest, also constantly occur, as, for example, this 
remark: ‘‘ The science of medicine is of more value than the science of 
war and would be so esteemed if men were only wise"’ (p. 440), and the 
suggestion that it would be well to establish a ‘ Conseil de Santé,’ or Depart- 
ment of Health, consisting partly of trained physicians and partly of state 
officials, to look after public health. 

As one becomes acquainted with the reach and depth of Leibniz’s thought 
in metaphysics, in mathematics, in theology, or in logic, one is at first 
tempted to declare each of these branches in turn to have been Leibniz’s 
primary interest and to be fundamental for his system. Each new study 
of Leibniz, however, such as this by M. Baruzi, or M. Couturat's of the logic 
of Leibniz, makes it evident that the sources of Leibniz’s thought were 
much richer even than was formerly supposed. Leibniz’s outlook on the 
world and on life and his activities have a ‘ universalistic ' character, be- 
cause his thought was essentially universalistic. There was nothing paro- 
chial in Leibniz. M. Baruzi's labors make it evident that theological and 
religious problems were among the earliest to engage Leibniz’s attention, 
and that the supposed divergences between these and his philosophical 
activities, and between his religious philosophy and his practical activities, 
are illusory. Leibniz declared: ‘‘ Je commence en philosophie ; mais je 
finis en théologie’’ (p. 507). Yet in the order of development and of 
dependence the converse might have been said with equal truth. Leib- 
niz's interests and activities in these lines were awakened simultaneously, 
and were dependent one upon the other. 

Leibniz, while caring little for outward confessionalism, was, his medi- 
ocre secretary to the contrary notwithstanding, a profoundly religious man. 
Religion for him is, in one aspect of it, a spiritual unification, and utiliza- 
tion for the glory of God, of all the forces of humanity. M. Baruzi, in 
most interesting chapters, showing a wide acquaintance with the sources, 
makes it clear that the famous project for the conquest of Egypt, the schemes 
proposed to Peter the Great, and the encouragement given the Jesuit mis- 
sions in China and the east, all aimed to change the relations existing be- 
tween Asia and Europe, in order to bind together these widely separate and 
hostile regions of the earth in the service of a common and higher civiliza- 
tion, —a veritable ‘ Kingdom of God.’ 
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A central and essential dogma for the religious thought of Leibniz is the 
necessity of love for God. ‘Those who love God’ constitute the true 
church ; for the church is the miraculous union of men loving God. He 
never tires, therefore, laying stress on good will, holding that men of 
good will are saved even outside of the visible church, and even though 
they may never have heard of Christ (pp, 254 f.). The true church is 
nowhere realized perfectly. All national churches, including the Roman 
Church, are particular. ‘Universality,’ in fact, is proportional to perfection. 
Every church will be ‘ particular’ according to its imperfection (p. 275). 
These thoughts underlie all his reasonings and labors in behalf of the 
union of the several branches of the Christian church. The greatest 
obstacle to perfection of the church and to its union is not dogmatic or 
theoretical, but practical, viz., the abuses that abound, like worship of 
images and prayer to the saints (pp. 325, 394, etc.). 

In his labors to efface the divisions among the Protestant sects, Leibniz 
sought to limit their controversies to as few points as possible. In fact, 
these might be reduced, he thought, to three: the person of Christ, the 
supper, and the decree of election or reprobation ; and the doctrinal differences 
regarding these he felt were not insuperable. Doctrinal unity once elabo- 
rated, the question of ritual unity could be taken up ; and the best model 
for this would be, he thought, the Anglican ritual, which had much to 
commend it even to Romanists (p. 416). 

M. Baruzi's account of the labors of Leibniz in behalf of the reunion of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, the obstacles to be overcome, 
and the cause of the final breaking off of negotiations with Bossuet, is most 
interesting, and adds much to our knowledge of these subjects. Bossuet 
appears in a more favorable light as a result of this fuller information, 
while Leibniz in no way suffers in the esteem of the reader. Leibniz holds 
that the day that the Roman church repudiates the, in his view, most un- 
justifiable Trentine anathemas, and throws itself methodically against all 
abuses, — corruptions of faith and of worship, —the reunion will be 
virtually effected. The doing away with abuses, the cause of the schism, 
would necessarily do away with the division itself. 

M. Baruzi's discussion of the inner philosophical and religious sources 
of Leibniz’s activities contains much that is suggestive. ‘Glory of God,’ 
‘general good,’ and ‘love of God’ are three notions which are prominent 
in the thought of the philosopher ; and in the three, nevertheless, he dis- 
covers an identity. True love for God finds expression in labors for the 
betterment of humanity, and to love God is also to recognize, and, as far as 
one can, to augment God's glory ; for the glory of God is not, Leibniz con- 
ceives, that alone which God enjoys in his very essence, but it is found in 
the realization of his kingdom. Leibniz would, therefore, transform all the 
monastic orders into one,—an ‘ Ordre de Charité,’— with subdivisions to 
take up particular forms of labor looking toward the general good. ‘‘In 
fine,’’ he writes, ‘‘I find everywhere God and his glory’’ (p. 505). ‘‘ The 
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grand end is to love God,—to know the glory of God, to recreate it first 
in oneself and then in others’’ (p. 509). 


GEORGE M. DUNCAN, 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The Subconscious. By JosepH JASTROW. Boston and New York, Hough- 

ton, Mifflin, and Co., 1906.— pp. ix, 549. 

‘The purpose of this essay in descriptive psychology is to provide a 
survey of a comprehensive aspect of human psychic endowment. The 
very definition of psychology as the science of consciousness has tended to 
focus attention upon conditions of high introspective lucidity, and, by 
implication, to look upon areas from which such illumination is withdrawn, 
as quite too obscurely lighted for profitable examination.’ The aspect of 
human psychic endowment to which the author refers is the subconscious, 
and within the subconscious he would include ‘‘those manifestations of 
consciousness and . . . those varieties of its activities that take place 
below the threshold of our fully waking minds."’ 

The subconscious functions of the normal (Part I) and of the abnormal 
mind (Part II) are considered in order, while matters of interpretation and 
of theory are reserved for separate treatment at the end of the book (Part 
III). 

The First Part of the work brings together a great number of every-day 
instances of the subconscious,—in absentmindedness, in incubation, in 
lapses, in automatisms, in stereoscopic fusion, in auditory localization, It 
attempts to define the relation existing between the more general aspects 
of consciousness, — attention, volition, perception, association, habituation, 
elaboration, and self-apprehension,—and subconscious functions. Con- 
sciousness is, so the author maintains, an evolutionary agent, an elaborator 
of ‘*means and measures,"’ a reflective centralized ‘‘ leader"’ which codp- 
erates with the organized activities of the nervous system. This codpera- 
tion involves varying states of mind, which range from complete diffusion 
to complete concentration. Subconscious factors abound at both extremes ; 
in states of revery, day-dreaming, Zers/reutheit, as well as in the margins 
of the strongly attentive consciousness. 

As to the mechanism and modus operandi of the subconscious, the same 
laws of association obtain as in full consciousness. Galton’s conception 
of the subconscious as an antechamber suggests its importance to thinking. 
Within it is assembled and held 7” Bereitschaft a mass of relevant material 
which gives richness, resource, and variety to the topic of thought. 
Moments of distraction, ‘‘ peripatetic diversions,’’ periods of incubation, 
are useful, the author suggests, because they involve a distribution of atten- 
tion over a wide area otherwise inaccessible. Although the subconscious 
is not actually creative, it ministers to thought by its unlimited store of 
assimilative processes. 

The term ‘subconscious’ has been badly and loosely used. As a result, 
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psychology has come to regard it with disfavor. It is, however, only fair 
to ask whether a legitimate reinstatement is not possible, or even desirable. 
If the word can be used with success to cover such a variety of matters as 
‘trends,’ ‘dispositions,’ ‘lapses,’ ‘automatisms,’ ‘temperamental tenden- 
cies," ‘unconscious cerebrations,’ ‘unconscious inferences,’ and the like, 
to say nothing of its service in the interpretation of the distinctly abnormal, 
it undoubtedly deserves a place in psychological terminology. Some such 
use as this,—a little less broad, possibly,— Professor Jastrow proposes. 
The attempt to measure his success raises at once two serious scruples 
which must haunt every critical consciousness solicited by the term. In 
the first place, the subconscious is either a part of, not a substratum to, 
consciousness (to use the latter term in the customary sense), or it is 
simply a name invented to cover certain hypothetical functions of the 
nervous system. The author seems to regard it as the dim, blurred, 
unanalyzed, unclarified portion of consciousness (although he often employs 
‘consciousness’ in a less inclusive sense than is common). It may be 
said, therefore, to constitute a part of every normal mental state. Why, 
then, suéconscious? It may reduce toa choice of evils; but if the old, 
bad, equivocal word is to be retained, more definite notice of the precise 
meaning to be conveyed might profitably be given. Explicitness in the 
matter would not have been wasted upon the psychologist ; but it is simply 
indispensable to the layman of strong prepossessions, who has, more 
likely than not, derived his notion of the subconscious from the gossip of 
Psychical Research. 

But, again, some common element, if the term is to be retained, should 
pervade all functions or factors or ‘ procedures’ labelled ‘ subconscious.’ 
Is this common element to be found? Consider, as an instance, the 
assumed ‘unconscious inference’ in the perception of distance and of 
instrumental “Amére, on the one hand, and, on the other, the linguistic 
lapse or the renewal of an old motor habit; or, once more, compare ‘the 
scientific spirit’ with the search for a pencil stuck behind the ear. The 
common factor is, to say the least, not obvious. If it be urged that all 
these matters alike imply conditions not resident in the immediate experi- 
ence, the reply is that remote conditions are too widely involved to furnish 
a sufficient differentia of subconsciousness. 

The Second Part of the book follows ‘‘the method of the abnormal.’ 
It gives a descriptive account of dreams and dreamlike states, of dissociated 
consciousnesses, and altered and disintegrated personalities. Criticism 
and explanation are left, for the most part, to the chapters on theory. The 
most important chapter of the volume (Part III, chapter i) devotes some 
fifty pages to ‘‘ The Conception of the Subconscious.’’ These fifty pages 
can scarcely be said to convey a clear and distinct idea of what, after all, 
this mysterious agent is. When the reader comes face to face with the 
ultimate problem of the book, he is met by elaborate and confusing figures 
of speech. Consciousness is represented as an impressionistic sketch, as a 
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complexly agitated current with a ‘‘unitary resultant that becomes the 
introspective representative,"’ ‘‘a delegate . . . in the parliament of delib- 
eration.’’ ‘To consciousness, ‘‘ qualified applicants succeed in delivering 
their messages*’ ; ‘‘the psychic instrument . . . has subtle and complex 
qualitative sensibilities '’ ; ‘‘ the voice of the single claimant towers,"’ etc. ; 
we give it a ‘‘recognizing nod,’ or ‘‘the sentinel sounds his alarm."’ 
Along with this allegorical exhibition of the subconscious comes the 
‘*experimental approach"’ through two bits of evidence, one of which is 
irrelevant (judgments of difference with two nearly equal stimuli) and the 
other doubtful both as to fact and as to interpretation (Miiller-Lyer with 
shadows). 

In the reviewer's opinion, a less veiled, more direct, and more matter- 
of-fact approach to the margin, or background, or fringe, or unanalyzable 
residue of consciousness (or, if you please, to the ‘subconscious’) would 
have relieved the reader and would have better served the main purpose of 
the book. This purpose is to demonstrate the participation of the factors 
under discussion in the adaptive functions, normal and abnormal, of the 
organized mind. 

In the application of his subject to the psychology of the abnormal, the 
author seems (even on careful rereading of ‘‘The Subconscious as 
Abnormal'’) to rely less upon his favorite principle than upon certain 
imported concepts, namely, ‘‘ dissociation,’’ ‘‘ personal quality,’’ ‘‘ mental 
energy,’’ and ‘‘ feelings of self-activity.'’ With this generous importation, 
the treatment of the abnormal descends to the type of explanation to be 
found, for example, in Janet's works on hysteria. It is explanation by 
means of large, unanalyzed concepts, applied uncritically. Explanation of 
this kind can never be definitive. To say that the actions of the hysterical 
patient lack personal quality, or that sections of his consciousness are dis- 
sociated from the self, is more precise and more technical than the layman's 
crude diagnosis, but it is of exactly the same quality. It is neither an 
adequate psychclogical account of the hysterical consciousness nor a theory 
of the disorder. 

Admirers of Professor Jastrow’s Fact and Fable in Psychology will find 
The Subconscious to be a book of quite a different temper. While it is not 
more profound, it is more involved and more difficult than the earlier work. 
Inasmuch, however, as it includes mature criticism of a great variety of 
mental derangements, the book must be taken into serious account by all 
psychologists who set out to traverse the half-explored territory of the 


abnormal. 
I. M. BENTLEY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-Day. By JoserH ALEXANDER 
LEIGHTON. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — pp. x, 248. 
The aim of this work, as announced by the author, is to consider the 

bearings of the ethical teaching of Jesus upon the moral foundations of 
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modern culture. The result, however, is an argument to show that all the 
more advanced conceptions of modern ethics and civilization are the logical 
and historical outcome of the teaching of Jesus. The relation of moral 
ideals to natural conditions, the dependence of moral worth upon motive, 
the supreme importance of the individual and of individual freedom, the 
conception of society as a community of free and responsible beings united 
in mutual service, —all of these, according to the author, are contained in 
the teaching of Christ and presented more positively by him than by any 
other ethical or religious teacher. 

The book is addressed to the general reader, to whom it should prove 
suggestive, while the ideas presented are of philosophical importance. But 
even a general work should rest upon a basis of coherent theory and exact 
analysis ; and on this score there is much to criticise. I pass over the 
author's tendency to render the words of Jesus at somewhat above their 
face-value, and come to his main point, namely, that Jesus stands for 
individual worth and individual freedom. 

First, it seems to me, his account of individual worth and freedom con- 
verts individuality into an illusion. The individual is to realize himself 
and to act freely according to the dictates of his conscience. But to what 
in particular does his freedom lead? The answer is: To social service. 
When he examines himself he finds that he has no aim but that of serving 
society, —in other words, no aims that are distinctively individual. This 
means, it seems to me, that he has no genuine individuality, and hence no 
real individual worth or freedom. Yet this doctrine of unlimited self-abne- 
gation is the traditional interpretation of Christianity and is nowhere explic- 
itly refuted by our author. 

And on just this point it is a question whether there is not in fact a 
world-wide divergence between the moral standpoint of Jesus and that of 
modern civilization. The average citizen goes to church on Sunday and 
learns the lessons of humility and self-sacrifice. But by Monday he has no 
intention, either of turning the other cheek, or of selling all his goods for the 
benefit of the poor, or of sacrificing his family in the interests of society. 
Nor does he think that he oug/ to do these things. When it comes to the 
point, he is certain that he ought zo. In a word, his genuine moral ideal 
is not the Christian ideal of humility and social service, but the European 
and essentially Greek ideal of self-respect and social justice. So far, then, 
from pointing to Christian influences, it would seem that the conception of 
individual worth is just the point to suggest the question whether the teach- 
ing of Jesus has ever really found its way into European thought, — 
whether, indeed, we have not here the contrast of oriental and European 
ideas in all its original force. 

WARNER FITE. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
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Die philosophischen Grundlagen der Wissenschaften. Von B. WEINSTEIN. 

Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1906. — pp. xiv, 543. 

The philosopher's work may be of two kinds : he may study philosophical 
problems in the hope of gaining new knowledge, or he may try to interest 
the lay mind in his own subject. The standards by which the former kind 
of work should be judged differ from those pertaining to the latter ; and in 
appraising a work of the latter class one must keep this difference in mind. 
The work before us belongs to this class. It is avowedly an attempt to 
set forth in a popular and conversational manner, such that no technical 
knowledge beyond that of general culture is needed, the mental activities, 
principles, and rules, which underlie science, art, religion, and practical 
life, —in a word, which underlie ‘‘ all that occupies man’s mind and heart "’ 
(p- 4). Consequently, in judging whether or not the book is a real contri- 
bution, we must not criticise the author's own philosophy, but must ask : Is 
his exposition clear, not too one-sided, adequate to the breadth of the sub- 
ject, and, above all, has it the magnetism ofinterest? To all these questions 
we unhesitatingly answer, yes, with one reservation. It is decidedly long ; 
more than five hundred pages, even when divided into thirty-five rather 
short lectures, —this book originated as a course of lectures, —are per- 
haps a little too much for the reader in these busy days, if not for the hearer. 

The title is slightly misleading, to be sure, inasmuch as the book goes 
far beyond the foundations of science, into those of all intelligent life. In- 
deed, it is impossible to give an adequate idea of the wealth of topics 
discussed. A rough outline follows. In Lectures II and III we learn 
what sort of thing is indicated by the word ‘foundations.’ Some of them 
are really parts of a science, as the Conservation of Energy (p. 16); some 
could be dispensed with, while yet the science existed ; some are mere 
instruments of investigation (p. 17). The nearest approach to a defini- 
tion is ‘‘the bearers and supports of a science’’ (#did.). A list of such 
foundations contains three classes: the immediate, the derived, and those 
which are needed for the development and exposition of the science (Znt- 
wicklungsgrundlagen, p. 19). The first class contains definitions, asser- 
tions, rules, and perceptions. ‘‘ Their sciences must embrace material and 
spiritual reality, or at least must be suited to (dienen) such reality ’’ (p. 
24). The second class contains such theoretical sciences as underlie ap- 
plied ones, laws (which are, however, always subject to change and to 
some choice on our part), and hypotheses. The third class contains the 
rules we must obey in developing our sciences and in arranging them part 
by part for exposition. We must have articulate order, we must go from 
any part to an analogous part, must use induction, deduction, and doc- 
trines, and must rest upon experience. The above list is regarded by the 
author as a complete one(p. 46). Of this list, most of the principles in the 
immediate class, and of those coming under the head of experience, are 
dismissed in this study as not properly philosophical (p. 49). Lectures IV 
and V discuss the soul, and Lecture VI its activities, which give rise to the 
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philosophical principles. The mechanical view of the soul is thoroughly 
discussed and rejected ; the author regards the soul as a good concept, 
quite as conceivable in itself as force, or electricity (p. 68). Proof of its 
existence lies only in inner conviction. Its activities are of three kinds: 
(a) self-preservative, (4) directed toward the material world, and (c) purely 
inner activities. Only the last two classes concern the foundations of 
science, art, religion, and life : a table of them is given on pp. 92-3, and the 
rest of the book expounds their nature and implications. 

To resume this exposition adequately is quite impossible, owing to the 
fulness of detail and illustration. The treatment is for the most part not 
argumentative. The author acknowledges his own opinions freely, but 
gives no full philosophical grounding of them. For this, as we stated above, 
he is not to be blamed, as the lectures were evidently intended to arouse 
interest in the subject and to give information about prevalent views, rather 
than to establish a system. His own philosophical attitude, while it fol- 
lows no one of the known systems (p. 13), is on the whole fairly close to 
Kant and Fichte. Thus he argues much against the mechanical view 
(from Lectures IV to XI); believes in a soul while accepting Kant's refuta- 
tion of the proofs ; and gives a deduction of the categories of space, time, 
cause, substance, etc. The subjective character of his philosophy is indi- 
cated by his words : ‘‘ What man puts forth from himself into the outer world 
is his own proper life-content’’ (p. 528). As for the remainder of his ex- 
position, those activities of the soul, and their products, which form the 
foundations of science, art, and life, are treated in Lectures VII-XXXV. | 
They are (to give only the headings of lectures); knowing (er4ennen), per- | 
ception, rivalry and combination of perceptions, intuitive concepts, inner 
perception, space, time, causation, infinity, substance, natural laws, forces, 
unity of substances, forces, and processes into a single world, conservation 
of that world, hypothesis, explanation, poetry, and life. 

W. H. SHELDON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke, V. GEORG WERNICK. V. f. w. Ph., XXXI, 


3, PP- 275-312. 

We have the idea not only of objective reality, — psychologically ana- 
lyzed in the preceding articles, —but also of subjective reality. Some 
contents, ¢. g., feelings and acts of will, are never considered objectively 
real, owing to their ready separability from objective contents. In these 
cases the distinction between experienced and reproduced is less sharp than 
in the case of sensations. Experiences of one’s own body also contribute 
much to the formation of the idea of subjective reality, through their far- 
reaching influence on the ‘ reality-coloring’ of given contents. In judging 
a present perceived content to be psychic reality, | view the same content 
which, gua perception, was objectively real, as a reproduction, as my idea 
of the perception, without objective ‘ reality-coloring,’ capable of vanishing, 
¢. g., when I close my eyes. Here, then, the subjective reality-process is 
an association of unlikeness between the given content and its idea. Simi- 
larly, in the judgment that a present reproduced content is real, we find 
associative connection in the sense of unlike ‘reality-coloring,’ along with 
ideas of bodily processes and will impulses. In the case of a content 
judged real as past reproduction (recollection), we may be guided by the 
association of a past objective situation in which our body formed a part, 
provided we are conscious that the association is based on previous con- 
tiguity. The same principle applies, with slight modifications, to future 
contents. Likewise where we attribute reality to a complex as past idea, 
memory of the idea is in practically all cases dependent on association with 
some element in the accompanying objective situation. And while in cer- 
tain cases we do judge an idea to have been subjectively real in the past, 
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without having any association with the objective situation, we are then 
dealing only with abstract and empty contents. ‘Pure memory,’ 7. ¢., 
memory based on the association of subjective contents as such, without 
reference to any objective situation whatever, probably never occurs, 
though it is the ideal aimed at in our constructions of subjective reality as 
continuous and independent of objective reality. Thus subjective reality- 
processes are more numerous than objective reality-processes, rest on asso- 
ciations, both of likeness and of unlikeness, are accompanied by a con- 
sciousness that they are based on simultaneous occurrence, and include 
will and feeling elements, as well as ideas of objective contents, in par- 
ticular those connected with one’s own body. The chief motive for the 
subjective reality-process is that the ideas to be associated have previously 
been experienced together ; though other motives play a secondary part, 
and in exceptional cases the primary motive may be absent. Ease and 
certainty of association of the elements of a given object indicate previous 
conjunction in perception. In the process of recognizing a content, or 
attributing past reality to it, we may distinguish three moments: weak 
association of the given elements, accompanied by a feeling of pleasure ; 
confirmation of the reproductions by subsequent perception ; and repro- 
duction and association of ideas of the previous situation of the object. 
There is no difference in content between psychical and physical reality, 
between the subjective and the objective series ; the difference lies solely 
in the law of connection of the elements. In the subjective series the con- 
nection between all the successive elements or links of the individual's 
experience must be continuous in time ; in the objective series such linear 
temporal continuity is not necessary, and the temporal series in which the 
individual plays a part is only one among many complexly interrelated 
series, We cannot properly speak of a temporal relation between an object 
and its perception ; the two are not causally related, but are one and the 
same process differently viewed or associated. And while it is perhaps 
permissible to speak of causal connections between objective and subjec- 
tive processes, it seems preferable to use the term ‘causality’ only of rela- 
tions wholly within one or the other of the two series, more especially within 
the objective series, and subject to the law of the conservation of energy. 
F. D. MITCHELL, 


La notion du réel. ALBERT Léon. Rev. de Mét., XV, 3, pp. 348-362. 

The Scholastic dogma that thinking the existence of an object differs 
from the simple thought of the object, has left traces in modern philosophy. 
To think an object as real requires an act sui generis of cognition ; the 
representation of existence is not related to the other acts of the mind. 
But if this is true, how can one say that, in positing the reality, the mind 
does not add a new determination? To posit a fact as final is questionable ; 
for an irreducible, 7. ¢., unrelated thing cannot exist for consciousness, the 
condition of which is that it grasp the relations of its terms. Consciousness 
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is essentially one, and this implies interdependence of parts. It affirms the 
existence of nothing beyond itself: otherwise the affirmation of reality 
would be foreign to the rest of the system of consciousness. Reality, then, 
is the perfectly determined system of relations which constitute thought as 
such, #. ¢., one completely adequate thought. Actual and possible, exist- 
ence and essence, are one ; there is no unreal, only the more and the less 
real. There are two conditions of our notion of the real : the fact that we 
think, and the fact that consciousness is limited. Consciousness eliminates 
certain of its perceptions, and thus the real gets precisely stated ; the 
unorganizable is the unreal, 7. ¢., the less real. Reality results from the 
process of determination, and the degrees of reality correspond to the 
degrees of adequacy of the process. The steps in the process are the more 
and more perfect integrations of perceptions, and with perfect integration 
consciousness would be entirely conceptual. Consciousness is selective 
of the real: passively, as limited by its environment; actively, as deter- 
mined by our interests. The elements of the notion of the real are sensible 
perceptions, selective interest, and the principle of least effort. Thus the 
notion of the real has its source in the very laws of thought, and is imper- 
fect inasmuch as thought is finite. 
E, JORDAN. 


Reality and the Criterion for Truth of Ideas. JouN Dewey. Mind, No. 

63, pp. 317-342. 

The point of departure of the present article is chiefly chapter xv of 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality,—the chapter on ‘‘ Thought and 
Reality."’ Bradley's position, it is maintained, is merely a temporary 
half-way house between Kantian epistemology and a philosophy of every- 
day experience. The difficulty with the position is that, on the one hand, 
the ultimate claims of knowledge are discredited because of the inherent 
inability of thought to effect complete harmony of existence and meaning ; 
while, on the other hand, a strictly logical criterion is maintained as the 
final criterion of the philosophical conception of reality. The argument is 
thus from the formal consistency of thinking to the material consistency of 
the constituents of reality. But, granted the incapacity of thought to 
transcend appearance, how can thought possibly establish a criterion of 
absolute truth? Its criterion obtains only within theory. Thinking must, 
indeed, be logical ; but it does not necessarily follow from this that reality 
must itself be already logical. What, then, is thinking, and what the 
criterion of truth? Is thinking an isolated activity, or is it relative and 
instrumental? Is consistency merely logical, or is it simply an end for 
the operation of reason? These questions state at once the problem 
and the logical bias of the present discussion. Any particular exercise of 
reflective knowing is preceded by a practical condition of ‘collision,'—a 
clash between the given and the wanted. Intellectual activity, or thought, 
is a statement of this conflict, an attempt to describe and define it. The 
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idea is advanced in order to meet the emergency and to bring meaning 
and existence into harmony. It is a tentative way in which the present 
specific problem is viewed, and the rig# idea frees the activities through 
which the problem may really be solved. Thus it follows that the criterion 
of the worth of an idea is its capacity to meet successfully the present 
situation ; this is its truth. The so-called ‘eternal truths’ are only tested 
ideas which have secured a certain permanent status by having proved 
themselves capable of meeting situations under circumstances other than 
those under which they were made true. But it must not be forgotten 
that such truths are only relatively unchanging ; in unique situations the 


oldest truths are, in a sense, remade. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


The Control of Ideas by Facts. JouN Dewey. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., IV, 8, pp. 197-203; 10, pp. 253-259; 12, pp. 309-319. 

The development of a functional theory of logic was due to the lack of an 
adequate theory of the nature and agreement of fact and idea. If the fact 
is present to the mind, there is no need of an idea ; if only ideas are present, 
there can be no knowledge of agreement with fact. A strictly monistic 
epistemology, whether idealistic or realistic, does not get rid of this prob- 
lem. Functional logic does not deny the distinction between ideas and 
facts, but insists upon its working character. It admits that the truth of 
an idea consists in its agreement with the actual environment, — but what 
do these terms mean? Take the case of aman lost. The actual environ- 
ment includes the visible facts and further extends from these to his home. 
The idea is the interpretation of the present environment in reference to its 
absent portions, —a plan of action. The agreement must be between this 
plan and its fulfilment. All are practical terms denoting certain values to 
be sustained or transformed through an operation. Baldwin insists that a 
confused situation and a new construction is not the complete statement. 
An object often forces itself upon us ; ¢. g., the stone which the child takes 
for an apple and bites. In reply: confusion means not an emotion but 
tension in the organized system of value. In the conflicting situation, 
thought and datum get set against each other. If the child does not inter- 
pret the stone as incompatible with a purpose, there is no overriding fact. 
Baldwin seems to shift the issue to that of the relation of the ‘external 
object’ and ‘me.’ But there is no dualism of self and world, except as 
this emerges in the conflicting situation of action. To return-to the ques- 
tion, fact is reality which is not full reality. It is self-discrepant, and is to 
be made full and real in the process of fulfilling its meaning. Fact and 
idea are functional distinctions with respect to the problem of the control 
of activity. The given facts are the reality in its existent, disorganized 
state of value; the idea is the reality in its projected rectification ; the 
total reality is the tension in which these arise. There are two aspects 
of control ; the idea by reference to the desired result controls the facts, 
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and, in turn, the facts are the basis for the formation of the idea. Agree- 
ment comes as a result of acting upon the idea. This desired result 
becomes accidental in so far as one maintains the full reality of either facts 
or ideas. The surrender of the conception of a rigid intellectual content 
of facts or meanings marks modern as opposed to Greek thought. Facts 
must be redefined in reference to the particular situation ; this is the essen- 
tial problem of intelligence. The thoroughness and prominence of the 
logical function vary in different situations. The ease with which the 
practical character of fact, idea, and agreement is overlooked is due to the 


fact that it is so essential in them as to be constantly assumed. 
C. H. WILLIAMS. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
La spatialite des faits psychiques. L. Duprat. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 5, 

PP- 492-502. 

The unextended ego of which Bergson writes should be seriously investi- 
gated. It is to-day generally admitted that any mental activity is only pos- 
sible with the concurrence of biological functions. Thus the subject is the 
psycho-physiological personality occupying an extended place in an ex- 
tended world. This subject, indeed, reaches a privileged position, since 
images vary as the body moves. But the ego is not therefore a substance 
nor an activity producing phenomena. Spiritualistic dualism is wrong in 
its separation of subject and object. Why not admit that knowledge of 
the object is the existence of the object ? Isolated from the extended ego, 
the unextended ego is reduced to nothingness. Thought under its highest 
form is still spatial. There is always a demonstrable influence of the ex- 
tended ego, the biological organism, ¢. g., in esthetic emotion, and in in- 
ternal speech, which implies kinesthetic images ; the same is true of all 
mental forms, from sensations, which are originally extended, up to the 
most abstract thought. But how are we logically forced to recognize an un- 
extended ego? In the disappearance of phenomena from consciousness, 
there is no reason for the assumption of unconscious psychical substitutes. 
It suffices that there are psycho-physiological residues, and the remembered 
image is always a state of the extended ego. Finally, is not the localizing 
power of attention significant ? Attention transforms the diffuse feeling into 
the clearly extended representation. Space is the necessary condition of 
the distinction of all phenomena, of their synthesis as well as of their multi- 
plicity. C. WEsT. 


The Subconscious Factors of Mental Process considered in Relation to 
Thought. A. M. Bopkin. Mind, No. 62, pp. 209-228; No. 63, pp. 
362-382. 

The term ‘subconscious’ is used, in the present essay, to refer to grades 
of consciousness less organized than those usually taken as typical, — 
modes which are unconscious only relatively to clearer forms. The design 
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of the essay is to deal with such subconscious factors in their relation to the 
thought process: to consider, first, the distinction between what may be 
called sentience and the contents of thought or clear cognitive conscious- 
ness ; and, following upon this, to speak of that organization of sense- 
material which may take place through bodily activity apart from the work 
of thought. The latter part of the paper is occupied with a consideration 
of the manner in which mental factors of different degrees of organization 
may be operative in inferential judgment without coming explicitly before 
the mind, and with a discussion of the nature of the process by which such 
factors become explicit. Even in sense-experience, it would seem, a 
degree of organization is involved ; but still a distinction must be maintained 
between the mere existence of presentational material and its utilization in 
the process of thought. This distinction is evident from a consideration 
of the nature of the judgment process, which, being the reference of an 
ideal content to a reality beyond the act, goes beyond the immediately 
given. Psychologically considered, this process is apperception ; that is to 
say, it is the process by means of which the perceived content is taken up 
and given a context. Such transition from the one stage to the other is 
illustrated in various experiences; for example, in the sudden success 
that often attends our efforts to recall a forgotten event. But not only is 
this process of apperception evident on the level of thought ; below this 
level there is a process of organization of sense-material. Such organiza- 
tion is seen, for example, in the habits wrought into the physical’ organism 
by persistent efforts to master a game of skill, such as tennis or billiards. 
Passing to the more complex form of reflective consciousness, inference, 
we arrive at the stage of consciousness where the use of language is explicit ; 
for in inference the particular experience is brought into touch with general 
knowledge embodied in universal principles. Inference is a complex form 
of thought or judgment, which has attained to the recognition of a distinc- 
tion and a special relation among the contents which it asserts of reality. 
But between this explicit form of thought and simple sentience there are 
partially subconscious acts of inference ; for example, we often arrive at a 
conclusion without being able to articulate the justifying grounds, etc. 
Justification of the conclusion thus arrived at demands an analysis of the 
mental complex whereby the operative connections are brought into the 
foreground of consciousness. Psychologically the mental complex cannot 
be adequately described in terms of preéxistent cerebral conditions ; the 
process of analysis is felt to be the continuous development of a content 
already present. So it seems that there are ‘implicit’ factors within the 
thought process, which, though felt to be operative, are known only upon 
reflection ; and, when reflected upon, they present themselves as subcon- 
scious elements corresponding to facts or principles embodied in forms of 
language. Between the subconscious, as that which has not been related 
within thought, and the implicit, as that which is unexpressed but organized 
within the structure of judgment, there is another type, namely, the case 
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in which the elements of the inference are grasped before they are 
expressed. In such a case, the expression of the process does not elucidate, 
but only explains it. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM, 


ETHICS. 


The Conception of Possibility in its Relation to Conduct. R. F. ALFRED 

HOERNLE, Int. J. E., XVIII, 1, pp. 25-43. 

When we have several lines of action before us, we naturally regard all 
as possible. We feel that the result of our choice comes to be determined 
in the moment of decision. After a particular decision has been acted 
upon, we feel that another course of conduct would have been possible. 
These facts are the basis of the free-will controversy. The theory of free- 
will usually takes the form of self-determinism ; the self has determined 
itself to action, and it could not have determined itself otherwise. To have 
had the power of willing and of acting otherwise would contradict the prin- 
ciple that whatever is real is necessary, and, therefore, whatever is real is 
also the only thing possible. We think of reality as determinate and of 
necessity as uniform causal determination of consequent by antecedent 
events. We identify reality with the actual course of events. This involves 
a conflict between the reality of the course of events and the unreality of 
the past and future. The fallacy is this: the actual course of events 
includes the past and future only because it is an ideal construction on the 
basis of the present. Possibilities are practical or theoretical in so far as 
their realization depends or does not depend on our volition. Theoretical 
possibilities range between two extremes. They may be concerned with 
reducing knowledge to scientific universal judgments, or with the analysis 
of a particular situation so as to trace in it the data which will enable us to 
predict developments with more or less probability. In the former case, 
we begin with ‘judgments of possibility.’ The idea of possibility is our 
substitute for omitted conditions, which, if stated, would make our judgments 
scientific universals. Possibility is thus eliminated, but our knowledge has 
become ‘ideal.’ In the second case of theoretical possibility, possibility is 
again a matter of degree which complete knowledge would raise into cer- 
tainty. But the future is practically possible in the sense that it is realiz- 
able. The present ‘ potentiality’ contains the future. In conscious agents 
it manifests itself in volition; in natural processes, in ‘tendency.’ In 
complex situations simple succession of elements fails. The determinist's 
theory pushed far enough must maintain that since there exist illusions of 
possibilities, these illusions are necessary. If character determines the 
action, the determination is not causal, since it does not precede the action 
in time, nor can we see how action can at the same time determine char- 
acter. Action also seems compatible only with a particular side of the 
whole character. The realization of a particular alternative does not seem 
necessary to the preservation of my self-identity. Repentance of an actual 
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course of conduct controverts the theory that every volition is #pse facto a 
realization of the ‘true’ self. We may conclude that will is not a form of 
ignorance, nor a theoretical attitude at all. A conception of possibility 
formed for theoretical purposes is not necessarily identical with a concep- 


tion of possibility which arises on the basis of volition. 
F. A. PEEK. 


La dépendance de la morale et l indépendance des meurs. J. DE GAUL- 

TIER. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 10, pp. 337-364. 

The moral world is commonly set against the physical, and in the former 
the principle of causality is replaced by a principle of unverifiable arbitrary 
absolutism. This system of moral laws, so-called, is so entangled with 
dogmas, conventions, and traditions, that many an attempt at a consistent 
study of morality has finally taken the dogmatic side. The last great 
attempt of this sort was Kant’s Critigue of Practical Reason. When Kant 
defines and classifies the categories of the understanding, these fulfil a 
function analogous to that of the forms of intuition. When he comes to 
the field of ethics, however, he treats his subject in a less thorough manner 
than in the first Critique. Neither Kant nor the Neo-Criticists have given 
us the formal principle of morality, which could be reached by an analysis 
similar to the one which had resulted in the formulation of the categories 
of knowledge. The reason for this is plain. Defined, this principle would 
have become inadequate to the service expected of it by the Kantian ethics, 
with its fundamental ideas of duty and liberty and responsibility. The au- 
thor proposes to present this form of practical reason, which Kant failed to 
do. Such a moral principle would imply that every act, in its relation to 
the subject performing it, is judged by that subject as good or bad. Such 
a principle, the author believes, would substitute for the dogmatic principle 
of Kant deductions authorized by the analysis of psychological experience. 
The physiological element which gives birth to this principle is to be found 
in go#t. Thus the moral judgment is related to the ensemble of empiri- 
cism. And inasmuch as this physiological go#? is a factor in the collective 
life of society, it follows that morality depends upon custom, —the social 
expression of this go#¢#. Moreover, customs are independent of logic. To 
show this, Gaultier examines at length the logical concepts of causality and 
infinity. The latter signifies merely our inability to assign limits. And 
while the systematizing of knowledge necessitates the introduction of the 
principle of causality or the mere notice of hazard partially determined, one 
finds in both hypotheses, at the extremity of the series, a category of 
phenomena which escape calculation, and which therefore show the pres- 
ence of an irrational element in existence. The moral phenomena are 
analogous to this last class, which could vary without imperiling thereby the 
system of knowledge ; because, inasmuch as they are the last in the series, 
no consequent phenomenon requires their constancy. And these are actu- 
ally the ones treated in the modes and norms of conduct, and called in 
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common parlance moral phenomena. The scientific activity of existence 
can never anticipate the modes of its spontaneous activity. The manifest 
absence of objective finality in moral life is compensated, as it were, by an 
infinite number of subjective finalities which form, in accordance with 
states of pleasure or displeasure, the original elements of morality : ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ in the individual case, ‘ good’ and ‘evil’ in the case of an 
entire civilization. Hence, in morality dialectic is displaced by conflict, the 
general form under which morality is manifested. Thus, to deduction and 
observation, the modes of scientific activity, are opposed spontaneity and 
conflict, the modes of moral activity ; to evidence, the intellectual criterion, 
preponderance, as the moral standard. Finally, to the logician’s wisdom 
and the dialectician’s power, heroism is opposed, as the highest moral 
virtue. R. A. TSANOFF. 


Ethical Aspects of Economics, III, W. R. Sorvey. Int. J. E., XVII, 

4, PP. 437-448. 

The author attempts to estimate in a general way the ethical value of the 
economic factor in life. This cannot be separated out from among the 
other factors of human life. By means of it the higher life keeps itself 
going. Itis, therefore, the primary factor. Our practical attitude seems 
often to regard it as the most important factor also. Such ethical mate- 
rialism could be carried out only by ignoring almost all the factors of moral- 
ity. With the fall of this theory would disappear the only ground for esti- 
mating the importance of human activities by their material results. As- 
ceticism remains a factor, because it appeals to the spiritual. Its defect lies 
in its condemnation of the very instruments which make the higher life 
possible. They must have at least a material value which will vary in 
degree as they tend to promote the higher life. Economic conditions are 
actually estimated by other than economic standards. The limit to the 
length of a working day, which allows for the development of the higher 
life, is ethical. We must discard both asceticism and ethical materialism. 
There is no absolute mean between wealth and poverty which can be 
named as most conducive to virtue. The worth of wealth depends on the 
purpose for which it is used and the manner in which that purpose is car- 
ried out. Wealth acquired by work contains an element of worth not 
found in inherited wealth. The dependence of moral development on 
work seems obvious. The old aristocratic view of work at least implies a 
side of life higher than the material side. The real objections to the aris- 
tocratic principle are: that many of the most reasonable privileges are 
restricted to a small minority, and that it gives no security against the 
abuse of those privileges by the wealthy class. 

F. A. PEEK. 























NOTES. 


The American Philosophical Association held its seventh annual meeting 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., December 26, 27, and 28. A full 
account of the meeting will appear in the next issue of the Review. 


The American Psychological Association held its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, December 31, and January 1 and 2, in conjunction with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and the Society of 
Naturalists. 

Professor George Trumbull Ladd has recently returned from an extended 
lecture tour in Japan. 

Professor Edward Bradford Titchener, of Cornell University, has been 
appointed non-resident lecturer on psychology at Columbia University for 
the current academic year. 

We have received the first numbers of the English and French editions 
of a new monthly, to be published simultaneously in Paris, Berlin, and 
London, under the respective titles Les Documents du Progrés, Documente 
des Fortschritts, and The Jnternational. It will be devoted to literary, 
political, and philosophical subjects. Among the contributors are Frederic 
Passy, Professor Karl Lamprecht, Francis de Pressensé, Sir John Cockburn, 
and the editor, Dr. Rodolphe Broda. 

Professor Warner Fite'’s /ntroductory Study of Ethics has recently ap- 
peared in Japanese translation. The translation was made by N. Oshima, 
and revised by Professor Rikizo Nakashima, of Tokyo University. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLoGy, XVIII, 4: F-. Auhl/mann, 
On the Analysis of the Memory Consciousness for Pictures of Familiar 
Objects; Z. W. Xiine, The Psychology of Humor; A/exander F. Cham- 
berlain, Analogy in the Languages of Primitive Peoples; 4. B. Davis, 
The Raccoon: A Study in Animal Intelligence; Wi//is ZL. Gard, A Pre- 
liminary Study of the Psychology of Reasoning ; Margaret K. Smith, On 
the Reading and Memorizing of Meaningless Syllables Presented at Irregu- 
lar Time Intervals; Amy E. Zanner, Spinoza and Modern Psychology ; 
H.. E. Houston and W. W. Washburn, On the Naming of Colors; Psy- 
chological Literature ; Book Notes ; Note. 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, XIV, 6: A. Carr, Apparent Control 
of the Position of the Visual Field ; G. 4. Mead, Concerning Animal Per- 
ception ; £. H. Rowland, A Study in Vertical Symmetry ; /. ‘lark Bald- 
win, Logical Community and the Difference of Discernibles. 
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NOTES. III 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, IV, 11: Arthur O. Lovejoy, Professor 
Ormond’s Philosophy; Psychological Literature; Discussion; Books 
Received ; Notes and News. 

IV, 12: James H. Tufts, On the Psychology of the Family; Caroline 
M. Hill, Voluntary Organizations, A Proposed Study in Social Psychology ; 
Psychological Literature ; Discussion ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
IV, 22: Evander Bradley McGilvary, The Physiological Argument 
against Realism ; Row/and Haynes, Attention Fatigue and the Concept of 
Infinity ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; 
Notes and News. 

IV, 23: George Stuart Fullerton, The Doctrine of the Eject (III); Percy 
Hughes, Concrete Conceptual Synthesis; Bernard C. Ewer, The Anti- 
Realistic ‘‘ How?"’ ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 

IV, 24: Arthur Ernest Davies, Imagination and Thought in Human 
Knowledge ; Shepherd Ivory Franz, Psychology at Two International 
Scientific Congresses ; Wendell T. Bush, Sub Specie Aternitatis ; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


IV, 25: Mary Whiton Calkins, Psychology : What is it about? Zvan- 
der Bradley McGilvary, Realism and the Physical World; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


IV, 26; Giovanni Vailati, The Attack on Distinctions ; Sidney Edward 
Lang, Logic and Educational Theory ; Reviews and Abstracts of Liter- 
ature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XIII, 4: Ernst Vowinckel, 
Determinismus in der Erziehung; james Lindsay, The Philosophy of 
Spain: Ludwig Baur, Zur Religionsphilosophie; C. Bos, Etudes de 
philosophie positive; Oscar Ljungstriém, Entwicklungslehre: Entwurf 
einer neuen Weltanschauung ; Vitalis Norstrém, Naives und wissenschaft- 
liches Weltbild ; Arthur Erich Haas, Die Physik und das kosmologische 
Problem ; Georges Batault, Nietzsche négateur de sa philosophie ; Zrus¢ 
Schwarz, Autologie und Logik: Eine erkenntnistheoretische Grundlegung ; 
Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philoso- 
phie ; Systematische Abhandlungen in den Zeitschriften; Eingegangene 
Biicher. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIV, 1: Jax Leopold, 
Leibnizens Lehre von der Kérperwelt als Kernpunkt des Systems; A/dert 
Goedeckemeyer, Gedankengang und Anordnung der Aristotelischen Meta- 
physik ; Emmanuel Priim, Der Phaidon iiber Wesen und Bestimmung des 
Menschen ; August Ritter von Kleeman, Platonische Untersuchungen, II. 
Menon ; Georg Wernick, Das Dictum de omni ; Stefan Sterling, Nietzsches 
Moral vom naturwissenschaftlichen Standpunkte aus; &. Q. Bury, Plato: 
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Philebus 15 A, B. ; Albert Leclére, La philosophie au moyen-age; 7%. 
Elsenhans, Bericht iiber die deutsche Literatur des letzten Jahre zur vor- 
kantischen Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts; Die neuesten Erschein- 
ungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie ; Zeitschriften ; 
Eingegangene Biicher. 

KANT-STUDIEN, XII, 3 und 4: Bruno Bauch, Kuno Fischer; Oskar 
Ewald, Die deutsche Philosophie im Jahre 1906; Gottfried Fittbogen, 
Kants Lehre vom radikalen Bisen ; A/ois Héfler, Die unabhangigen Real- 
ititen ; Felix Kuberka, Sinnlichkeit und Denken: Ein Beitrag zur Kan- 
tischen Erkenntnistheorie ; Anton Thomsen, Aus Hegels Friihzeit; W. 
Reinecke, Kant und Fries; £. Sanger, Neue Darstellung und Deutung 
der Lehre Kants vom Glauben; Bruno Bauch, Eine neve Ausgabe der 
Werke Nietzsches ; Z£. v. Aster, Der 7. Band der Berliner Kant-Ausgabe ; 
Recensionen ; Selbstanzeigen ; Mitteilungen ; Kantgesellschaft ; Revidierte 
Statuten der Kantgesellschaft. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE, XLVI, 3: MZ. Pappenheim, Merkfahig- 
keit und Assoziationsversuch ; Richard Baerwald, Die Methode der 
vereinigten Selbstwahrnehmung ; Literaturbericht. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXII, 11: A. Foutllée, Doit-on fonder la 
science morale et comment? £, de Roderty, Le réle civilisateur des ab- 
stractions: du totémisme au socialisme; A. Rey, L’énergétique et le 
mécanisme au point de vue des conditions de la connaissance; Dr. 
Dromard, De la ‘‘plasticité’’ dans l'association des idées; Revues 
critiques ; Analyses et comptes rendus. 

XXXII, 12: J. J. Van Bierviiet, La psychologie quantitative. III : Psy- 
chologie expérimentale ; 74. Ribot, La mémoire affective : Nouvelles re- 
marques; Vernon Lee, La sympathie esthétique ; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux ; Table des 
matiéres. 


REVUE DE PuiLosopuie, VII, 11: X. Moisant, Le probléme du Mal ; 
Notes et discussions; Etude critique; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

VII, 12: £. Peillaube, L’ organization de la mémoire. _I. La fixation des 
impressions ; P. Duhem, Le mouvement absolu et le mouvement relatif 
(III) ; 2. Meunier, La psychologie et la philosophie de N. Vaschide ; Notes 
et discussions ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L'enseignement 
philosophique. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XV, 6: A. /od, L’ceuvre 
de Berthelot et les théories chimiques; A. Delacroix, Analyse du mysti- 
cisme de Mme. Guyon ; £. Bore/, L’évolution de Il intelligence géométrique; 
E. Maillieux, Le réle de l'expérience dans les raisonnements des juriscon- 
sultes ; E. Chartier, Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation, 
par O. Hamelin; P. Lafie, Réforme électorale ; Tables des matiéres ; 
Supplément. 














